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2 ELL, dear, I 
wish you would 
stop practic- 
ing, and listen 
to me awhile 
y —I want your 
= advice.” 
S Nell Flynt 
y. ceased play- 
<y ing,and,wheel- 
ing round on 
the pianostool, 
looked at her 
sister. 

‘You want my advice, Mary, and why, 
pray? That you may pay me the harsh 
compliment of not taking it, I suppose.’’ 

Mary Flynt laughed, as she flung her- 
self half petulantly down on the otto- 
man, which she had pushed over close to 
her sister’s feet. 

‘* IT know, dear, I am very self-willed,’’ 
she said, clasping her pretty hands against 
her sister’s knee, and leaning her fair 
head against her, ‘‘ but I always feel better 
for talking over my troubles with you, and 
even when we don’t agree about them, 
and reach entirely different conclusions, 
Iget ideas, and what has seemed misty 
and shadowy before suddenly takes form, 
so that I can act with decision according 
to my own judgment of things. So, you 
see that, although I don’t actually take 
your advice, I, at least, find out what I 
want to do myself.’’ 

Nell smiled indulgently as she put one 
gentle, loving hand on her sister’s shoul- 
der, and answered: 
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‘« My advice, then, amounts to fixing 
your wavering intention of doing precisely 
what you had previously thought of do- 
ing.” 

‘‘ Well, yes, just about that, Nell,—so 
now listen.” 

She looked very young and childish as 
she sat there, and her sister looked almost 
matronly and protecting, yet Mary was 
three years older than Nell, but her fair 
hair, slender, though tall, figure, and 
dainty features, always misled the be- 
holder, at first sight, in regard to their 
respective age. But on more critical ex- 
amination Mary’s delicate face would 
have been found to possess an underlying 
strength, and almost fierceness, which the 
circumstances of her life might develop 
either into passionate devotion toward 
some loved object or a hard, unnatural 
cruelty of disposition. 

Now that she found her sister ready to 
listen to her, she seemed somewhat at a 
loss how to begin; but, after a few mo- 
ments of waiting silence, she suddenly 
exclaimed, impetuously : 

‘¢Suppose you were engaged to marry 
a man whom you had reason to suspect of 
being in love with another woman, Nell, 
what would you do about it?”’ 

‘*Of course, I would ask him, frankly, 
and then be guided by his answer,’’ was 
the prompt reply. 

‘¢ That’s just what I expected you would 
say, you dear, methodical, straightfor- 
ward old darling,’ the elder sister ex- 
claimed, with a short, rather bitter, 
laugh. ‘‘ But you see I can’t do that, for 
several reasons. In the first place, Roger 
would declare that he loved me, and had 
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never loved any other girl in the worldin loved her. On the other hand, if he 
the same way, and that would not pre- should admit that he still loved her, and 
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‘¢ AND WHEELING ROUND ON THE PIANO-STOOL LOOKED AT HER SISTER.”’ 


vent me from knowing that he Aad loved offer to give me back my promise to mar- 
one other girl in some way, and suspect- ry him, what a position I should be in 
ing that there were moments when hestill for the rest of my life, since I am deter- 
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mined to marry Roger Hammerfest under 
any possible circumstances.” 

‘¢ Mary!’ exclaimed the younger sis- 
ter, as she withdrew her gentle hand that 
was lying protectingly on the elder girl’s 
shoulder, ‘‘ yeu would never marry an- 
other woman’s lover, for any reason in 
the world—you cannot mean that you 
would knowingly marry a man who loved 
another woman.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I would, if that man was Roger,”’ 
her sister answered, with a careless laugh. 
“‘ Don’t look so shocked, as if you thought 
me guilty of a crime—’’ 

‘¢ But it zs a crime!’’ Nell interrupted. 

‘¢ Nonsense, dear! You are too full of 
high-flown ideas; and are you so very 
sure that you would refuse a certain man, 
even knowing that he was, more or less, 
in love with somebody else, if he should 
ask you ?”’ 

The younger sister grew pale to the 
lips, and Mary, impulsively, rose and 
flung her arms about her, asshe exclaimed : 

‘‘Oh, Nell, dearest, forgive me! I 
would not have wounded your sensitive 
little heart for anything in the world— 
indeed, I had not the slightest idea that 
you cared for him.”’ 

‘‘And if I door not,’’ Nell said, dis- 
engaging herself from her sister’s em- 
brace, and coldly putting aside her at- 
tempt to kiss her, ‘‘I would neither 
marry him nor any other man if I had 
reason to suppose that he loved another 
woman.’’ 

She hastily left the room before Mary 
could say or do anything to prevent her, 
and the elder Miss Flynt found herself 
standing alone, and feeling rather foolish. 

“Before I had half finished what I 
wanted to say to her,’’ she thought. 
“Dear little Nell! I never supposed she 
cared so much for him—oh, my! how 
things do get mixed up in this world, for 
he doesn’t care the least little bit in the 
world for her.”’ 

She dropped down on the ottoman 
again, and with her hands clasped over 
her knees fell into a reverie, in which 
she told herself, over and over again, 
the story she had wished to tell to her 
sister. 

Some six months previously Mary Flynt 
had spent the winter witha girl whom she 
had always called ‘‘ her dearest friend ”"— 
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a school-girl friendship which sometimes 
continues a life-time, and sometimes three 
months after the final Commencement 
Day, much more frequently the latter. 
In the case of Mary Flynt and Annabel 
Earle it promised to be one of the rare 
life-lorg friendships, and, perhaps, it 
might have been had not a man put an 
end to it. The man was Roger Hammer- 
fest, whom Annabel had known, as it 
seemed to her, ever since she was born, 
for she never could remember the time 
when he had not seemed a part of her 
life. There was no engagement between 
them,—there had never been any talk of 
love or marriage between them, but they 
seemed to belong to each other, till Miss 
Flynt arrived. 

To Mary Flynt her friend’s friend 
seemed the ‘‘ goodliest man’’ that ever 
her young eyes beheld ; and truly he was 
a sort of Lancelot to the inexperienced 
girl. Tall, courtly and gracious, with 
melting dark eyes, a superbly bronzed 
complexion, and glossy black hair,—while 
to Hammerfest she seemed a realized ideal 
of the fair Guinevere. The inevitable 
outcome of all this was that some weeks 
later, when Mary’s visit was drawing to 
a close, she confided to Annabel that she 
had promised to marry Roger; and it 
was only when the latter, with a short, 
gasping cry, fell ina faint at her feet that 
she realized what she had done, and sus- 
pected for the first time that Annabel 
also loved the gay and fascinating Lance- 
lot. A pain, sharp as a knife, went 
through her heart, but she stooped quickly 
and gave her whole mind to the effort of 
restoring her unconscious friend. 

It was a long swoon, but Mary had the 
discretion to call no one, and presently 
Annabel’s eyes unclosed, she murmured 
something about the heat, tho’ it was a 
rather sharp night in March, and then, 
proudly closing her heart against all 
efforts at confidence, she bade her friend 
“< good-night,’’ and retired to her own 
room. 

There was never any further confidence 
on this subject between the two girls, and 
Mary hastened to bring her visit to a 
close. Once only, when speaking to her 
fiancée did she refer to the subject, and 
when she saw that Hammerfest flushed 
painfully and then grew pale, she felt 
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again that sharp pain like a knife cleaving 
her heart, but she said nothing—Roger 
loved her, she could not doubt it—his 
devotion was so marked that the least 
vain girl that ever lived must have been 
satisfied, and yet Mary could not but 
wonder if he had, perhaps, cared very 
much for Annabel before he had seen 
herself, but she never put that thought in 
words. When they parted she was his 
promised wife, and he was to follow her 
very soon to her own home to claim the 
fulfilment of that promise. The timewas 
at hand, and Mary was counting the days ; 
but she was far from happy. At first her 
lover’s letters were ardent enough, but 
soon there came a subtle change—a cool- 
ness which she could read between the 
lines, although she could find no cause 
of complaint in the written words. What 
was this mystery? Had he tired of her 
so soon? Was his frantic passion but a 
temporary madness caused by her bril- 
liant beauty, and was his heart in reality 
given to the gentler, sweeter Annabel, 
‘‘the lily-maid Elaine.’’ Impossible— 
it must not be! She would not, could 
not, dare not believe it! And yet it was 
that thought, that fear, that belief which 
had prompted her to speak, as she had 
done, to her-sister, and having spoken her 
determination remained, as she had ‘said, 
unshaken—she had his promise! She 
would ask no explanation—let come what 
might she loved him, he was betrothed to 
her, she would marry him. In the midst 
of her reverie she heard the postman’s 
shrill whistle, and starting to her feet she 
hastened to the door, for she had been 
waiting many days for a letter from Roger, 
and this must be it, and perhaps he was 
already on the way to follow it. 

But the handwriting on the envelope 
was not his ; it was—yes, it was Annabel’s. 
‘«Elaine’s,’’ as she scornfully thought, 
which she had not seen for months. 

Miss Flynt tore open the envelope and 
found within wedding-cards, very pretty 
and dainty; but her hand trembled so, 
and her eyes were so dilated, that she 
could not at first read the names. Then, 
with a fierce effort, she was calm and 
steady. She read the names, though 
each letter seemed on fire as they burned 
into her brain— 

“ANNABEL EARLE—ROGER HAMMERFEST.” 
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Mary Flynt never knew how she 
reached her room, nor could she even re- 
member how she passed the rest of the 
day and the night—that night of horror 
and delirium, in which fiends seemed 
swarming round her, mocking, laughing, 
gibing, and daring her with one wild 
plunge into the fathomless beyond, to 
put an end to the agony of the present. 

She seemed to remember how she had 
once opened the window, and, wondering 
whether it would kill her if she leaped 
out, resisted that temptation only be- 
cause she feared it would not have been a 
fatal fall. Then she looked among the 
tiny bottles on her shelf, but there was 
nothing there but dainty perfumes. She 
never had need of any such medicines, 
poisons or otherwise, for she was never 
ill; and then she fell upon the lounge in 
an agony of terror, pain, humiliation, 
wounded pride so great that temporary 
unconsciousness must have come to her, 
for she remembered nothing more till she 
returned to life and misery, to find the 
morning sunshine streaming into her 
room. ‘Then came the reaction. She 
had suffered so much that for the time 
she could suffer no more. A cold tran- 
quility took the place of the raging pas- 
sion that had consumed her. She calm- 
ly tore the bits of pasteboard which 
had been the messengers of her torment 
into the tiniest scraps, and flung them 
contemptuously into the grate; then she 
selected a very becoming morning robe of 
ruby plush, with creamy lace ruffles, and, 
having refreshed herself with a cold bath, 
she dressed with great care and delibera- 
tion. When the early breakfast bell rang, 
—for Dr. Flynt’s family were busy and 
early people—she was the first to appear 
at the table, and when Horace Arundel, 
who was studying with her father, and 
who.was the next member of the house- 
hold to appear at the table, entered, she 
greeted him with a smile that fairly irra- 
diated her beautiful face, and made the 
young man dizzy with admiration and 
delight. 

It was no new thing to Arundel that 
Miss Flynt was beautiful, but he had never 
seen her like this, for she had smiled on 
him as she seldom smiled on any one, 
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and she had never before, in all their 
casual acquaintance, given him more 
than a careless, slight nod of recognition. 
Yet her beauty and her graciousness al- 
most frightened him, for though she was 
lovely beyond all precedent, she was as 

e as a lily, a tremulous quiver now and 
then shook her mouth, her eyes seemed 
deep and luminous with unshed tears, 
and an indescribable expression of min- 
gled suffering, pride, and pleading, im- 
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first man who came under her influence ; 
and this was an easy task, for, even if 
Arundel had never before felt the fascina- 
tion of her presence, had he been utterly 
indifferent to her, it would have been im- 
possible to remain so under the magnetism 
of her present radiant beauty, fired by 
passionate emotion and intent on subju- 
gating him. As it was, when Nell pres- 
ently entered the room, her heart turned 
like ice within her, and felt heavier than 

















‘© ABSENTLY POKING THE COAL.”’ 


ploring love, made her doubly dargerous 
and irresistible tothis young man, who had 
long ago thrown his whole heart at her feet. 

Mary seated herself at the coffee-urn, 
and poured a cup of coffee for her com- 
panion, and then another for herself, 
without waiting for the rest of the family. 
She could not, indeed, wait. Already 
the first reaction had passed, and she was 
again restless, excited, but, with a stern, 
cruel resolve, she kept the rein on her 
feelings, and turned the full force of re- 
pressed emotion into a new channel—a 
determination to hopelessly enslave the 
“VoL, CXXI—No. 26. 


lead. She had scarcely dared to hope 
that Arundel would ever love her. He 
was too great, too wonderful a being for 
that. But, knowing that her sister was 
already engaged, believing her passion- 
ately in love, too, no thought of her as 
a rival had ever occurred to her. But 
now, with the quick intuition of her 
malady, she saw that all hope, if she had 
ever known any, was over. Arundel 
loved Mary, and Mary! oh, what did 
it mean? Washer sister a mere heart- 
less coquette, or had all her alleged love 
for Hammerfest been a falsehood ?—for 
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surely, surely she now loved Arundel. If 
this seemed so to Nell, knowing her 
sister as she did, how much more readily 
was Arundel deceived. He was not a 
vain man, but he was of a large and gen- 
erous nature, and simple of heart, such as 
are all men of his stamp. From the first 
moment he beheld her he had loved 
Mary Flynt, and now that she seemed de- 
termed on making him see that she loved 
him, he accepted his good fortune with 
unquestioning faith. 

Mary’s wedding-day had been set 
down for the 2oth of September, and on 
that day she became the wife of Horace 
Arundel. Dr. Flynt, fully appreciating 
the fact that Horace was a man of rare 
talent, and feeling assured that he would 
become one of the many brilliant men in 
his profession, had offered no word of 
objection to the will of his wayward 
and imperious daughter, and, beyond the 
one remark that he had never thought 
Mary suited to become the wife of a 
poor man, had made no criticism what- 
ever on the marriage. 

The young people had gone toa dis- 
tant city, where a favorable opening 
awaited a young and gifted physician; 
and, for the first few weeks, Horace had 
been blindly, foolishly happy—so happy 
that he could not, at first, realize that he 
seemed to have married a statue rather 
than a woman. But gradually the truth 
forced itself on him, for Mary had be- 
come coldly, insolently indifferent, and 
no longer made even a pretence of con- 


cealing the fact. Her husband was wretch- , 


ed and perplexed beyond measure, but he 
attributed the extraordinary change in her 
to everything but the right cause. 

One day, however, came acrisis. He 
was nervous and overwrought from con- 
stant attention to a very critical case, 
and, as he sat before the fire, intently 
thinking and absently poking the coal 
with the poker, his wife uttered an ex- 
clamation of uncontrollable irritation, 
and, flinging her sewing violently from 
her, she rose to leave the room. 

“ Dearest, forgiveme! I was thinking 
over this case which troubles me so, and 
I quite forgot how it annoys you to have 
the fire stirred,’’ her husband said, with 
a smile, though her peevishness often 
tried his own temper. 





‘*You do it on purpose, because you 
know how it annoys me!”’ she burst out, 
passionately. ‘‘Oh, how I hate you! I 
hate you ! ’’ 

‘¢ Mary!” 

A spasm of pain contracted the fine, 
delicate face, but Mary Arundel, though 
she realized the sudden and inexplicable 
suffering her words caused, had gone too 
far to pause now; and she continued, in 
a voice of vindictive bitterness, as if posi- 
tively enjoying the dismay and the an- 
guish of her husband: 

‘¢ Yes, understand the whole truth, now 
—I am tired living alie! I hate you—I 
married you from pique against another 
man—the man i had loved and who had 
jilted me. I hated him then—I hate you 
—TI hate all men, and for these six months 
that I have sought to smile and fill the 
place of your wife and do my duty—de- 
testable word! What woman ever loved 
from duty? All these months, I tell you, 
I have lived in torment. That, at least, 
is at an end—now you know the truth.” 

Her husband had risen during this 
tirade, which he had not thought to stop, 
even had it been possible; but when she 
paused, unable to speak any longer, both 
for lack of words and of breath, he said, 
in a low, intense voice: 

‘¢ Yes, I know the truth—I shall not 
forget it.’’ 

His calmness stunned her. Indigna- 
tion, reproaches, entreaties, she had ex- 
pected all, and was prepared for them; 
but the silence of utter disgust, and the 
contempt of a soul too deeply wounded 
to cry out, this was beyond her, and all 
of this and more she saw in her husband’s 
pale, proud face, and felt in his well- 
controlled voice, which did not even 
tremble. He turned from her without 


another word or look, and left the room. | 


P Ill. 


From that hour Horace Arundel was a 
stranger to his wife. He treated her with 
scrupulous, even painful, politeness when 
they met, or in the presence of others; 
but he had accepted her words, literally, 
and he never asked for a word of explana- 
tion; and then—marvel to those who do 
not know how contrary, sometimes, is 4 
woman’s heart!—Mary began to watch 
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every expression of his face, to listen for 
the sound of his footsteps, to count the 
hours when he left the house until he 
came to it again. She had thought her 
heart broken by Roger Hammerfest’s per- 
fidy—she now found herself wondering 
how she could ever have grieved over it. 
During the first months of her married 
life her every thought had been occupied 
with the sentimental romance of her loved 
Lancelot; now the remembrance of him 
filled her with a sense of disgust and con- 
tempt, as much against her own folly as 
against his falsehood. She made a hun- 
dred timid advances toward the husband 
whose strong, loyal, noble character she 
had too late begun to appreciate—but, 
alas! it seemed too late. Had she, in- 
deed, become the statue she had chosen 
to be toward him he could not have been 
more absolutely indifferent. 

Weeks passed and lengthened into 
months, and the breach only grew wider. 
Dr. Arundel threw his whole mind and 
heart into his profession, and was rapidly 
achieving that celebrity which his father- 
in-law had expected for him; but Mary 
dared not even rejoice in his success, and 


at last she ceased all apparent effort to_ 


regain the heart she had so cruelly and 
insolently thrown away. 

‘¢ Perhaps, he will forgive me when I 
am dead,” she thought, ‘‘and when he 
knows what I was so long in finding out 
myself, that he is the only man I ever 
really loved. Oh, what a fatality that I 
should not have known it before those 
dreadful words—how could I have said 
them? How dare I hope for his forgive- 
ness? What man could forgive such an 
insult! Ihave deserved it all! Merciful 
heaven! only let me die, for I am not fit 
to live!’’ 

The anniversary of her wedding-day 
came and passed, but not a word, not a 
look, not so much as a rose beside her 
plate showed that it had been remembered 
by her husband, and though she had a 
thousand times told herself not to expect 
any such thing Mary Arundel felt more 
deeply hurt than even she could have for- 
seen—unable to bear it any longer she 
rose from the table, leaving her untasted 
breakfast, and retired to her own room. 

That afternoon a telegram reached 
Nell, containing this brief and terrifying 
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message: ‘‘ Come to us at once—an acci- 
dent—Mary requires you. Horace Arun- 
del.’”’ 

Nell, terrified, hastened to obey, and 
aware of her sister’s delicate health ex- 
pected to find her dead or dying, and 
when Mary herself opened the door for 
her, the revulsion of feeling was so great 
that she almost fainted. 

‘*Yout hought it was me, darling,” said 
Mary. ‘Oh, no, I am quite well, though 
I was al ttle stunned at first. I was out 
walking, and there was a runaway, and 
by a special providence Horace was walk- 
ing that way. I was knocked down, but 
not hurt at all—only frightened and 
shaken, that’s all; but Horace has had 
his arm broken. Oh, Nell! If I had been 
killed I wouldn’t have cared, if it would 
only bring him back to me! I have 
wished and prayed for death, and I have 
been so wicked—so wicked! But that 
he should be hurt, I never dreamed of 
that; but he must care for me a little, 
Nell, dear, surely, or he wouldn’t have 
risked his life for me; and while I was 
unconscious he carried me home in his 
arms, and he, himself, in agony, and it 
was he who sent the telegram. They say 
he didn’t even know his arm was broken 
till I had recovered, and was pronounced 
quite unhurt. Tell me, Nell, dear— 
don’t you think he must love me a little, 
after all.’’ 

‘‘Of course he loves you—he adores 
you,’’ answered her sister, and there was 
neither jealousy nor bitterness in the 
words, for Nell Flynt had long since 
taught herself never to think of Horace 
except as a dear brother, and if she had 
suffered very deeply in that discipline it 
was known only to herself and that 
unknown fount of love and mercy from 
whom her strength had come. 

‘*Ah! but you don’t know,’’ said Mary, 
while a painful flush of shame crimsoned 
her pale, delicate face, and leaning her 
head on her sister’s shoulder she poured 
out the whole story of her shame, her 
humiliation, and her repentant love and 

rief. 

Nell listened with portentous gravity, 
and when Mary repeated the insulting 
language she had used to Arundel, the 
younger sister flushed angrily, and she 
asked, with an indignation she took no 
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‘¢ AS HE POINTED OUT SOMETHING TO NELL.”’ 


pains to conceal, ‘‘ How did you dare 
say such things to Horace Arundel? I 
no longer wonder that you are willing to 
die to obtain his forgiveness, and he, 
with all his gentleness and true simplicity, 


and humility even, the proudest man that 


ever lived.” 

‘¢Oh, I know all that only too well, 
Nell, dearest ; but still I cling to the 
hope that he must love me through it all, 
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and you will help me to win him back 
again, won’t you, Nell?” 

‘‘You must humble yourself in the 
dust, Mary—you deserve it! You have 
brought it all on yourself, and you must 
take the first step.’’ 

‘“‘Ah! how gladly,” said the wayward 
Mary, if he would but help me with a 
single word or look—alas! I have tried 
everything ; but he takes no more notice 
of me than if I had ceased to live, and 
yet he risked his life forme. Ah, Nell, 
my only hope is in you, and you will help 
me, won’t you? Promise me, dear. ”’ 

Nell promised gladly enough, for, not- 
withstanding her severe words she was 
touched to the heart to see her proud- 
spirited, self willed impetuous sister so 


. humble and broken; but it was not till 


she had been in the house for a week or 
more that she realized how difficult was 
the task she had undertaken. Arundel 
treated her with the most sincere, brotherly 
affection, but although he was polite to 
his wife, and watchful of her welfare, his 
manner toward her was icy. Day after 
day went by, and not the faintest pro- 
gress was made, and Nell at last declared 
that she must return to her father ; he was 


‘ quite alone she said, and Thanksgiving 


Day was approaching, ‘‘and papa is an 
old-fashioned Puritan in many of his 
ways,”’ she said, ‘‘ and I never have been 
absent from home yet on a Thanksgiving 
Day. I’msure papa wouldn’t eat his din- 
ner if I were not there—no one else can 
cook cranberries to suit him, and I do be- 
lieve even the turkey would feel neglected 
if I were not there to carve and to help 
myself to the ‘ merry-thought.’ ”’ 

Horace smiled in acquiesence, as he an- 
swered, ‘‘I don’t know how I shall get 
along without you, Nell,—you can see 
how much I still need your assistance,’’ 
he added, indicating the arm which he 
continued to carry in a sling, and the 
anatomical chart that lay on the table, 
and which was slipping away from him as 
he pointed out something to Nell. 

She rose at one and hastened to him, 
and then, as she drew the chart straight, 
she said, ‘‘ How I detest these things, 
Horace—I always did—do put it away 
please. I want to speak with you about 
Mary before I go—”’ 

Her companion rolled up the chart and 
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held it while she tied the tapes that kept 
it in place; but she had not failed to no- 
tice how his face had hardened, and he 
answered coldly, ‘‘ There is nothing at 
all to discuss about your sister, Nell.”’ 

‘©You are cruel, Horace,’’ Nell ex- 
claimed, with much feeling. ‘‘Oh, I 
know the provocation—Mary hastold me 
everything, and at first, my sympathy 
was all with you. But Iownthat I think 
you are carrying your resentment too far 
—self-respect is a virtue, of course, and 
she wronged you deeply; but there is 
danger that your feeling in the matter 
will degenerate into a wicked and re- 
vengeful pride. And of one thing I am 
certain—she suffers keenly—you are break- 
ing her heart, and yet, you must still love 
her, for, as she says, you risked your life 
to save her from harm.”’ 

‘¢QOh, is that what she thinks?’’ was 
the answer in coldly, indifferent tones, 
‘¢pray assure her, I would have done as 
much for the merest stranger.’’ 

‘¢FHorace!—I will not—you are too 
heartless—consider how penitent she is! 
How young, impetuous, self-willed and 
spoiled—can amy man be so cruel to his 
own wife?” 

‘¢His own wife?’”’ Arundelexclaimed in 
atone of cutting, bitter mockery, ‘‘oh, you 
mistake. Someother man’s wife, in heart 
and soul, but never mine—I have no wife.”’ 

As he ceased speaking Nell heard a 
gasping, sobbing sound, and her heart 
quickly told her what it was; she has- 
tened to the door and into the hall, but no 
one was there. She ran quickly to Mary’s 
room, and there she found her sister 
prostrate on the bed, and weeping as if 
her heart would burst. 

Nell Flynt did not return home as she 
expected, and, for the first time in her 
life, she was absent from her father’s table 
on Thanksgiving Day. All that night 
she sat by her sister’s bedside, and the 
greater part of the next day. There was 
more than one skilful physician there, and 
Dr. Arundel paced his study from end to 
end, suffering the pangs of bitter remorse, 
and praying as he had never prayed in all 
his life before,—when the stillness was 
broken by a low, wailing cry, and at the 
sound he clasped his hands in mingled ter- 
ror and gratitude, while tears dimmed his 
eyes. 


























It was already the morning of Thanks- 
giving Day, when Nell came quickly into 
the room. 

‘¢Mary is asking for you, Horace,’’ she 
said, sharply, imperatively. ‘‘If you con- 
tinue relentless you will have her life to 
answer for,—’’ but even while she spoke 
he had rushed from the room, and in a 
moment more was kneeling at the bedside 
of the pale woman, whose lovely face had 
never seemed so lovely, transfigured as it 
was with love and hope. 


HAT matter if the world's gay throng, 
SYN) Go surging past in ceaseless flow ? 
© What matter if the day seem long, 
So I but weed my garden row ? 


But hidden here—obscure from all— 
The Master saw tha twa mee 

My lot I'd tend, ’till He should cal 
To scan my work low at His feet. 


So water I .and weea ana snieid 
My little plants witn tenatr care 

While thinkin go tne autumn ye, 
O blossom swee tan ciruitage tair. 


Oh! will He find it sweet and clean 
And hear me singing on my way, 

Where flowers and fruits together lean 

And dewdrops glisten on each spray ? 
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‘*Horace,’”’ she whispered, ‘forgive 
me—oh, forgive me! If you cannot for- 
give your wife, at least, forgive the 
mother of your child, for oh! I love you, 
dear, and I have never loved but you, my 
husband.” 

** Darling, forgive me /’’ he murmured, 
‘« Mary, my Mary—lI have been too cruel, 
my only love, but I will atone for it.” 

Their lips met in a kiss that was a 
benediction, and to both sore hearts it 
was indeed THANKSGIVING. 


Htly Garden Patch. 


BY MARY MACKIE, 


My garden patch lies low, and I 
Would not have chose such soil to till, 
But rather on some mountain high, 
When fancy fair might roam at will. 


My working place is rough and rude; 

Ill weeds oft choke the flower roots, 
And thorny briars will intrude 

Mon ¢ fragrant buds and tender shoots. 


He gave it me to fence and till; 
He gives me seeds to constant sow, 
He’ll sometimes call when suits His will, 
To view my little garden row. 


While busy I’m not lonely, He 
Hath promised, aye to guide my feet; 
Him not, but He sees me, 
Believing this, my task is sweet. 


In happy hope I labor on, 
In ceaseless toil and constant watch ; 
The hireling’s day will soon be done, 
The Master’s hand is on the latch. 


4na noping still, I listening be 

With joyful heart that sound to catch; 
<r,happy me! If He shall see 

No weed in all my garden patch. 


Oh, joyful me! If, when He comes, 
He finds me ‘faithful in the least,” 

And smiling “well done! welcome home!” 
Then lead me to His marriage feast. 
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A Pew Lscariot. 
A TALE OF HUMAN GREED AND TEMPTATION. 


BY SOUTHWORTH SHELLEY, 


‘* And a voice said unto me, write !’’ 


V. 


“But Madame Bad Luck soberly comes 
And stays—no fancy has she for flitting-— 
Snatches of true love songs she hums, 
And sits by your bed and brings her knitting.” 
—HEINE. 


AST, West, 
North and 
South the 
telegraph car- 
ried accounts 
of the un- 
precedented 
outcome of 
the ‘Rock 
Bottom,’’ 
and the cer- 
tainty that 

y ~ for every dol- 

lar invested shareholders would reap ten. 
At first it was a steady yield of from 
nine to eleven ounces of silver to the ton 
of leadg on the heels of this came a sec- 
ond flash over the wires, the miners had 
found several pockets of pure ore ; a third 
flash drove lucky shareholders frantic 
with delight, and the unlucky ones, who 
had shaken their heads and hesitated, 
mad with chagrin. What seemed to be 
an inexhaustible vein of pure silver had 
been struck by the enthusiastic miners, 
who were working in relays, night and 
day. The famed mines of Lacatecas and 

Guanajuanato were nothing to this, it was 

the most startling and wonderful yield on 

record, investors were bound to get rich, 
and the lucky ‘‘ Bronson & Co.,’”’ who 
yet held the controlling interest,. had al- 

ready piled up their millions to such a 

colossal extent that their first public bene- 

fit, by way of thanks to God for their 
prosperity, was to utilize Niagara for the 
purpose of providing free steam power 
for the turning of every wheel, crank, 
band, saw, windlass, pump, etc., in all 

North and Central America, Mexico and 

the West India Islands. 
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Moreover, Bronson, the Great, was al- 
ready in negotiation with the Government 
for the purchase of the entire Yosemite 
Valley, and all that glorious country lying 
West of the Rockies, for a summer resi- 
dence. 

A palace of white marble, with inner 
doors of silver, and outer ones of bronze, 
this second Peter the Great, intended 
building for his beautiful and angelic 
daughter, who was the very apple of her 
father’s eye. 

Also ‘* Co.,”” with the enthusiastic as- 
sistance of Bronson, was already in coun- 
cil with learned scientists, architects and 
builders upon plans for bridging the At- 
lantic; which feasible feat, carried into 
action and accomplished, all the crowned 
heads of Europe, with their courtiers, 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting, retinues 
and followers, were to be invited to walk 
over and spend the summer in the Yose- 
mite, as guests of this royal and magnifi- 
cent entertainer. 

This is what the public read and heard ; 
what startled and alarmed Beatrice, and 
what convinced Lawrence Barry that a 
system of heartless and unscrupulous wire- 
pulling had been inaugurated and carried 
out by a master hand at such business. 

The interested never questioned the 
truth of these tco frequent good bulletins, 
and the non-investors had their doubts 
killed so effectually that they also crowded 
into the company’s office, and begged to 
be allowed a few shares. 

They were always told that to yield to 
their solicitations was to trespass on Mr. 
Bronson’s personal reserve, but if they” 
choose to make the matter right with him 
the shares were theirs. Of course, they 
did choose. 

After all, Mr. Bronson’s emissaries were 
doing nothing but work, planned, cut and 
dried and assigned them; they were 
wholly irresponsible for results, and they 
knew actually nothing about the mine; 
the chief could tell them all about that ; 
but the chief generally happened to be 
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out of the way, or too overwhelmed with 
his colossal business to give much time to 
talk. 

The greater his reticence, the more 
eager grew the solicitors, especially after 
athird dividend had been announced and 
practical results in the shape of dollars 
began to roll in. Success makes the 


average man reckless, and the great - 


‘« Rock Bottom ’”’ success seemed not only 
to make the average man blind to the fact 
that the dollars of outgo were in the pro- 
portion of five to one of income, but 
blind as to the more astounding fact tht 
Mr. Bronson was quietly and steadily un- 
loading his ‘‘personal reserve’’ with 
every fresh clamor for shares. 

One man alone, and one woman, re- 


mained cool-headed and clear-brained. - 


And neither of these had a dollar in- 
vested in the great Bubbleton bonanza. 

They were Lawrence Barry and Beatrice 
Bronson. 

The first saw that each dividend was 
sure to be followed by one or two, some- 
times even three, fresh assessments made 
upon one pretext or another, and that 
after these Mr. Bronson was always in 
his most hilarious mood. The second 
had found that the father who gave her 
all the love he possessed, made short work 
of her inquiries in regard to the mine, 
grew peevish and restless if she even 
mentioned its name, and told her it was 
for her to spend and enjoy the money— 
his to make it. 

It was after this her resolve was taken— 
when she saw that not only nearly every 
moneyed man of Rockford but that hun- 
dreds of her father’s honest workmen had 
put their whole savings into the ‘‘ Rock 
Bottom”’ silver mine—that she went to 
Lawrence Barry and, with tears in her 
eyes, had begged him to find out the 
truth, and save her father in time. 

So Lawrence set about making cautious 
and secret inquiries. 

He remembered hearing several years 
before that Julian Hargrave, an old class- 
mate and college friend, had been sent to 
Mexico for pulmonary trouble. He had 
no knowledge of his whereabouts, or 
whether he still lived, but he made an 
effort to ascertain by writing to post- 
masters in different localities. 

After some delay he received a letter 
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that made his heart bound—it was from 
his friend, and was postmarked at a town 
which he had heard Mr. Bronson state 
was but a half day’s journey from the 
locality of the mine. 

After that inquiries as to the declared 
richness of the mine, and whether the 
prospects of continuous success were such 
that he (Julian) would recommend it as 
a safe investment, brought a remarkable 
letter in reply. 

‘*My dear Barry’? —it ran —‘“‘ your 
questions astonish me. I always thought 
you remarkably cautious and far sighted, 
not in the least one of the men who 
would be caught by any amount of col- 
ored maps and glitter, and here you are 
asking about the safety of an investment 
in a mine long ago worked out and aban- 
doned, but recently opened as a nucleus 
for one of the greatest frauds on record. 
At least, such it is known to‘be in this 
locality—for no man with honest inten- 
tions would form a great stock company 
for the working of a mine whose greatest 
yield is less than an ounce of silver to the 
ton. As to the newspaper accounts of 
the difficulty experienced from wash-outs 
and land-slides, they are lies manufac- 
tured out of whole cloth. 

‘‘The mine is as dry as a dust-heap, 
and as secure as the generality @f mines. 
I have been on the spot, and know this 
from sight, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the whole thing a swindle, and a 
big one. 

‘‘The fact is, Barry, the popular idea 
of old Spanish mines which have pro- 
duced fabulous wealth being deserted, 
and only waiting to be re-opened and 
worked, has little foundation. 

“ Now and then, however, some long- 
headed swindler like this Bronson who is 
at the head of the ‘‘ Rock Bottom ’’ mine 
of which you speak, conceives the idea of 
retrieving lost fortune by some such 
fraudulent scheme as this, and usually 
finds it works well, for men are greedy 
and gullable to a degree. 

‘Take my advice, and put your trust 
neither in the mine nor its discoverer. 
Both are swindles. 

‘*T have seen the man, and recognized 
him, not as Bronson, but as Joe Foster, a 
notorious bank defaulter of twenty-five 
years ago. He has altered greatly, but I 
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could not possibly be mistaken in the 
man I saw almost daily in boyhood. 
He is as wordy and pompous and swag- 
gering as ever. He disappeared, and was 
as completely lost as if the earth had 
opened and swallowed him. His wife 
died of shame and grief; but his two 
sons are noble and honorable men, and 
for their sake I hold my tongue, only 
telling you what I know in order to save 
you from association with this scoundrel, 
and your money from getting into his 
pockets.’’ 

Lawrence Barry was dismayed. What 
a denouement, and how dared he reveal it 
to Beatrice. 

He walked the floor in agony of mind 
for hours, trying to devise some way by 
which he mightspare herand warnthe man. 

Yet so deep had Peter Bronson drawn 
his best friends into his fraudulent min- 
ing scheme, that Lawrence saw clearly 
discovery was bound to come sooner or 
later. 

After long deliberation he determined 
simply to hand the letter he had received 
to his employer. 

Of course it meant dismissal, and the 
loss of Beatrice’s friendship, but the faint 
hope remained that the warning might 
come in time for this man who was fertile 
in expedients, to make some restitution 
and amends to those to whom he was 
bringing ruin. 

For a month or six weeks absolute, im- 
penetrable and sphinx-like silence had 
reigned. The papers made only occa- 
sional and brief mention of the mine. 
No further dividends had been declared, 
but assessments were passed by, so many 
that exuberant investors were drawing 
long faces and beginning to question the 
profit returns. 

That very day a fresh assessment had 
been made. This decided Barry in his 
course. He watched his opportunity, 
and as Mr. Bronson was leaving the 
works that evening, he handed him the 
letter, which he saw him place in his in- 
side pocket, while a guilty look in the 
china blue eyes, and a sudden sweep of 
deathly pallor in his fleshy cheeks, told 
his observent secretary that he felt the 
touch of coming doom. 

But, with the old coolness and deliber- 
ation, he buttoned his seal-trimmed, great 
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coat over the damning letter, drew on his 
gloves, holding his hands close to the gas- 
jet to examine a refractory button, and, 
when it was fastened, said a courteous 
good-night, and walked down the long 
room with his accustomed lordly bearing. 

That was the last time they ever saw 
him alive. 


VI. 


Saith the Lord, “ Vengeance is mine ; 
I will repay,” saith the Lord. 
—HAy. 


At the door the porter held his spirited 
mare, which pawed the snow and lurched 
backward and forward in eagerness to be 
off. 

Mr. Bronson came down the steps, took 
his seat in the beautiful cutter, tucked 
the wolf-robes about his limbs, gathered 
up the lines, and, with the words, ‘‘ Let 
her go. Good-bye, James,’’ was off like 
wind, and out of sight. 

The man stood gaping up the blackness 
of the narrow street, till he heard the 
thunder of the horses’ hoofs over the 
bridge, then he turned and went up the 
steps, saying aloud : 

‘¢ Well, I swan, he said ‘ good-bye.’ I 
wonder where he’s gone.”’ 

So absorbed in astonishment was he 
that he blundered against Lawrence 
Barry coming our of the door, and in 
the same breath apologized and asked 
where Mr. Bronson was going. 

‘¢Going home, I suppose,’’ Lawrence 
replied, with some curtness of manner. 

‘¢But he said ‘ good-bye,’”’ persisted 
the porter, ‘‘ and he never did that be- 
fore.” 

‘¢ Oh, well,”’ returned Barry, ‘‘ he may 
have meant ‘ good-night.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Maybe he did,” said the man, enter- 
ing the office door. 

‘¢Said ‘good-bye,’’’ repeated Mr. 
Bronson’s secretary, as he bent his head 
to the icy wind and tramped up the 
street. 

‘*Said ‘good-bye,’ that’s not his cus- 
tom. It meant something; perhaps to- 
morrow will show.” 

How should he know with what a 
strange presentiment of coming danger 
Peter Bronson was then driving through 
the gas-lit streets, his heart beating like a 
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sledge-hammer, with slow, ponderous 
thumps against the letter that was to 
finish his career. 

He let out the lines and the mare went 
pounding along at her greatest speed, the 
bit in her mouth, the traces alone drag- 
ging the cutter and the mighty weight of 
its driver, who, with arms extended and 
leaning forward over the curling dash, 
clucked to the horse and urged her on, jolt- 
ing over gutters, whizzing round corners, 
sending pedestrians scurrying backward 
with screams, heedless of the chunks of 
frozen snow, his mare’s heels flung against 
his face, cutting the skin till it bled, 
while between set teeth he was snarling— 

‘¢Damn my luck! Checkmated, I feel 
it! The devil is foreclosing ; but it was 
a good sum while it lasted. Ha, ha, ha! 
five millions_of dollars, five millions! 
Judas was a fool to me!’’ 

Next came reaction. He reached home, 
tossed the reins to the groom, went grop- 
ing feebly up the the marble steps, bun- 
gled in finding the hole for his latch key, 
entered and stood looking about the mag- 
nificent hall, with blinded and blood-shot 
eyes. 

His daughter came running down the 
stairs in full evening dress, carrying her 
train over her delicate, bare arm, giving 
a delicious glimpse of lace-edged petti- 
coats and silken hose, and filling the sum- 
mer warmth with the exquisite fragrance 
of violets. 

He looked at her with bewildered eyes 
till she kissed him affectionately and 
took his coat and cap, then with his arm 
about her waist they entered the superb 
dining room. 

Two waiters in knee-breeches and 
dress coats noiselessly drew away the 
chairs for father and daughter, and as 
carefully slid them back again. The but- 
ler came and went like an automaton, 
and the three waited upon these two like 
wound-up dummies. 

He ate and drank and talked cheerfully 
throughout dinner, being warmed into 
life by the wine, but when it was over 
did not linger for his cigar and extra 
glass as usual, but arose with Beatrice, 
walked with her to the drawing room, 
and telling her he would say ‘“ good- 
night,” as he had work that would keep him 
late, and preclude his seeing her after 
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she returned from the opera; charged 
her to wrap up well, kissed her again and 
again with strange passion, holding her 
fast in his arms, with her lovely head on 
his shoulder, then letting her go with a 
sigh like a sob, passed into his library 
and abruptly closed the door. 

Who shall know what Peter Bronson 
suffered in that hour in which at last he 
found himself driven to bay; what.re- 
morse and fear and agony he felt at the 
memory of his deserted wife and chil- 
dren; the knowledge that the old sin had 
found him out, that the avenging Furies 
were close upon his track, and the great 
house of ‘* Bronson & Co. ’”’ would crush 
him in its fall to-morrow, and the air 
swim thick with the curses of his victims? 

Even in this supreme hour the man’s 
strength and devil’s will did not desert 
him. He went carefully through his 
papers, casting such as were compromising 
into the open fire; re-read his will and 
added a fresh codicil; wrote a letter, 
carefully sealed and directed it, and then 
he took out of a drawer of his desk an 
old Bible, battered and dog’s-eared— 
‘¢mothem mother,’’ he whispered, even 
while he tore out and destroyed the fly 
leaf with the name ‘‘ Jane Foster ’’ upon it. 

He turned then to the eighteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel, reading it from begin- 
ning to end, and the final act of his life 
was this—he walked to the grate ; he took 
up the polished brass poker and dug a 
hole in the very heart of the coals ; he felt 
in an inner pocket and drew out a small 
bottle marked ‘‘ bromide ;’’ he dropped 
the cork into the lurid hole and watched 
it burn ; he threw back his great head and 
swallowed the contents of the bottle, 
which he dropped likewise into the glow- 
ing coals, drawing them over it with the 
poker; then he seated himself deliber- 
ately in his favorite chair, rested his head 
easily against the leopard skin thrown 
over its back, and in ten minutes Peter 
Bronson, defaulter, bigamist and swind- 
ler was no longer a citizen of Rockford. 

Thus his daughter found him the next 
morning when she entered the library, 
singing to herself. An hour later she 
came to Lawrence Barry in the same 
room, and closing the door drew out of 
her pocket a letter and handed it to him. 
‘I found it,” she said, looking at him 
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INDIAN SUMMER.—‘‘ HOW DEAR TO ME THE THOUGHT.” 


with tearless eyes, ‘‘on my father’s desk, 
[thought it was best, perhaps, that it was 
not seen by others, being directed to you.” 

*‘ It was best,’’ he said. He broke the 
gal and read these few words: ‘‘ You 
are the only man in the world in whom I 
believe, therefore to you I will acknowl- 
edge that all you know is true. I thought 
[had burned my ships behind me, but 
the devil will have his price. As you will 
see by my will I appoint you my executor ; 
make all the reparation in your power 
and spare my daughter the knowledge 
that I took my own life. I give her to 
your care.” 

That was all, no date or name was 


attached. 
He turned and laid the letter on the 
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fire, watching till every vestige of the 
heavy paper was consumed and had fallen 
apart in blackened ashes. 

Then he turned toward her. 

‘¢ Tt is best,’’ he said. 

Her tearless eyes were filled with a 
new agony and a shiver ran through her 
frame. 

Suddenly his face shone with the power 
of a god and the love of a man, he held 
out his trembling hands to her, saying 
simply : 

‘¢ My strength is sufficient for both, 
will you trust me, Beatrice ?”’ 

For the space of a moment her eyes 
searched his countenance, then she took 
one step forward and laid her hands in his. 

(THE END.) 


Indian Summer. 


BY L. R. BAKER. 


Rs)? stood and watched the summer fading, 
22 She had been our loyal queen, 
© She had strewn our paths with roses 
Bathed in glorious, glittering sheen. 
But one morn throughout the woodland 
Bright green leaves grew brown and red, 
And the pale, cruel sunlight dawning 
Found the summer lying dead. 


Autumn waved her brightest colors 
To and fro before our eyes; 
Vainly would she quell our sorrows, 
Hush the sadness of our sighs ; 
But we turned away in anguish 
From the brilliant, gold-crowned head, 
From the trailing robes of crimson— 
For our queen was lying dead. 


Then, oh, harken to the story ! 
How the winds grew soft and low, 
How, beneath the great rocks shelter, 
Summer flowers began to blow. 
How adown the moss-grown valley 
Came a swift and gentle tread, 
How she stood there sweetly smiling— 
The radiant spirit of our dead. 


“Siow Dear to Mle the Chought.” 


BY HOWARD C, TRIPP. 


OW dear to me the thought, that at life’s close, 
dt When all its cares are hushed within my breast, 
That I shall then forgive my fiercest foes, 
And wish them all a long and peaceful rest. 
And, as this thought takes root within my soul, 
A feeling, as from glory, seems to rise; 
Methinks that death is nothing but the goal 
That opens up the joys beyond the skies. 








Crandmother’s Cevar Chest. 
A THANKSGIVING TALE. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 





T only required a 
glance into 
Grandmother 
Fuller’s_ kit- 
chen to know 
that Thanks- 
giving Day 
was close at 
hand, even 
had the line 
of maples at 
the farm-gate not blushed a rosy greeting 
to this cherished New England festival, 
and a slight skim of ice on the meadow 
pond, and a crispness of the air morning 
and evening brought the last winter apples 
to the ground and added zest to the jovial 
preparation of the home festival. 

Kitty Merrill, Grandmother Fuller’s 
daughter by adoption, was in the back 
kitchen counting the pies at grandmoth- 
er’s request, while a merry buzz of voices 
and peels of laughter echoed from the 
attic, where the grandchildren, nieces and 
nephews were discussing a secret that was 
to be a profound surprise for the elders. 

Kitty had crept away from the merry 
crowd, and grandma had made the re- 
quest regarding the pies in one of her 
hurried exits from the big kitchen. So 
Kitty walked in, and stood before the 
table with its load of goodly fare for the 
morrow. 

Kitty was a pleasant sight to gaze upon, 
albeit she wore a troubled look now, and 
while she stood thus, her eyes were dim 
with tears. Fancy, a very slender little 
maiden with dark gray eyes, and hair a 
golden-brown, rippling about her forehead 
in rebellious little curls. ‘A maiden, so 
dainty and fairy-like, that grandmother 
used to look in amazement to see the 
strength and endurance she possessed. 
Tiny hands and feet, and such a contrast 
to all the Fullers and Longworths, that 
she was an ever-ending surprise to them. 


Author of “ Ashmead stories,” «© A Wheel of 
Fortune,” “ Social Dagger,” etc. 


Kitty was the only child of an old and 
dear friend of Grandmother Fuller. She 
had come to the homestead when a wee 
girl, and grown up the child of their old 

e. 
‘«My little Benjamin,’’ grandpa was 
wont to say fondly, and he was very loath 
to see acloud upon the sunnie face of his 
darling. But a cloud was there to-day, 
and on this day of all others, the eve of 
the grand gala-day of the year. More- 
over, Kitty knew, as she stood gazing at 
the rows of pies, and seeing them not, 
that, what was wringing her heart, would 
likewise send a pang to the heart of this 
loving grandparent. For, was not Max 
Longworth grandfather’s favorite grand- 
son? and no one had been more glad than 
grandfather when Kitty and Max plighted 
troth, a year ago to-day. And now—Max 
was so vexed with her—jealous of Perry 
Courtright, the young school teacher at 
West Center. To be sure, Max was busy 
in Boston, only getting to the Homestead 
for a hurried visit once a month, and 
young Courtright had been very ‘‘kind” 
to Kitty all that winter, and she had en- 
joyed his attentions, but in a demure, 
quiet way, that left no room for Max’s 
accusation of having flirted with the young 
pedagogue. 

But jealousy heareth no reason. Max 
had found fault upon his visit in October, 
and since his arrival, two days before the 
others, had rendered Kitty quite misera- 
ble by his jealous doubts. 

Kitty held, very justly, that he had no 
right to question the love and allegiance 
she had given him, and refused to alter 
her conduct toward Mr. Courtright, as 
she felt this would be a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of something blameworthy in her 
former manner. Max reproached her with 
not having openly acknowledged her en- 
gagement to Courtright, and in leading 
him on in his attentions. This was why 
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Kitty frowned as she counted the pies, 
and her thoughts ran pretty much this 
way, as she reflected upon all her trouble 
and the late scene in the attic. 

‘Oh! yes, count the pies, of course ! 
One, two, three, four, eight, pumpkin, 
without counting the little one—as if I 
ever for a moment thought of Perry 
that way! One, two, four, six, ten, 
twelve, mince—the idea of my calling 
him mister, too, when he has been Perry 
tome ever since Ican remember. I do 
like him! Let’s see—how many apple, 
twelve apple—and then to be vexed about 
that silly speech of Myra’s; J don’t un- 
derstand what she meant, now. ‘That 
makes eight and twelve are nineteen, and 
twelve more are thirty, and—oh! Perry, 
how you frightened me!’’ And Kitty 
came to the end of her very erroneous 
calculations with a start, as Perry Court- 
right opened the door behind her, his 
fresh young face beaming with pleasure. 

“‘Did I scare you, Kitty?”’ That is 
too bad. Your grandmother said you 
were here counting the pies. Bless my 
soul! Does your grandmother expect us 
to eat a// those pies? And what a lot of 
other stuff! Well, it is to be a real New 
England Thanksgiving, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘Tt always is at grandma’s,”’ said Kitty, 
gazing with pride at the table, where a 
roast beef, weighing ten pounds, a beau- 
tiful roast of pork, great oyster pies, 
chicken pies, a huge turkey, and a fine 
brace of ducks, lay ready on the table, 
near the great brick oven. These were 
flanked by the goodly regiment of pies, 
and dishes of cranberry jelly. 

‘‘How can you cook it all?’’ asked 
Perry, who, it is needless to say, had been 
away from New England for ten years of 
his life, and found it convenient to forget, 
especially when Kitty Merrill was there 
to tell him all he wanted to know. 

‘¢Oh! to-morrow old Ned will build 
the fire in the oven early, and then while 
we are all at church, all these things will 
be cooking,’’ said Kitty. 

‘It is big enough for a man to crawl 
in,” said Perry, opening the oven door 
and peering in. ‘* Wasn’t it kind of your 
grandmother to ask me for the frolic. I 
declare I was so homesick, I had just 
written myself all out in grumbling, by a 
sixteen-page letter home, when your 
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grandfather drove up to ask me for to- 
night and to-morrow.”’ 

‘« Were you writing to your mother?” 
said Kitty, shyly. 

‘¢ Well—n-o—not exactly,”’ said Perry, 
smiling ; ‘‘ but shall I count the pies for 
you, Kitty?” 

‘¢ Yes—if you don’t mind. I—I—did 
not get very far,’’ she replied, stammer- 
ing a little, and looking so conscious, 
that Perry wondering a little, set about 
his task. But he had no distracting 
thoughts, and made a brisk calculation 
of forty pies. 

‘¢ Which means dividing a pie into six 
cubic parts two hundred and forty-six 
portions of indigestion and bad dreams,”’’ 
he concluded, cheerfully, ‘‘not to men- 
tion all these other aids to nightmare. 
How can you suppose we shall eat them 
all ?”’ 

‘¢Oh! we shall/ Because on Thanks- 
giving every child has the pie he, or she, 
likes best, if we have to cut the whole 
forty. Then there are sixteen of us in 
all, for dinner to-morrow,”’ replied Kitty, 
then something in her listless tone, smote 
upon her listener’s ear. He looked more 
keenly into the sweet face, and saw the 
shadow of tears in her eyes. 

‘¢ Why, Kitty,’”’ he said, with a man’s 
usual tact, ‘‘I believe you have been cry- 
ing, what is the matter ?’’ 

‘¢Nothing. I have not been crying. 
I—I—never cry. ‘That is—not often,” 
said Kitty, with a stern sense of veracity. 

‘‘Do the city cousins tease you? I 
know you said you dreaded their arrival.”’ 

‘‘No—no—Myra 7s very queer. She 
says such—such things.” 

‘¢Oh! she does, does she,”’ said Perry, 
privately resolving to crush Myra with 
his overwhelming attentions. ‘‘ But she 
cannot frighten poor little Kitty like 
this,’’ he added, with the tone one uses 
to a child, and gently touching her 
down-cast brown head. Perry really 
thought the world of that pretty little 
head, in a thoroughly honest way. 

‘¢She said something to—to Max just 
now ; and I know he will be more vexed 
with me,” said Kitty, a tear stealing 
down her cheek in a miserable, pathetic 
way. 

‘¢ Max? Why should he be angry with 
you, you poor little girl.’’ 
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«¢ Be-cause—be-—cause—I mus? tell you, 
Perry. I—am—engaged to Max!” 

‘«« The deuce you are!” said Perry, for- 
getting himself in his surprise, and look- 
ing at her with a strange twitch of his 
lips. 

Oi He says I ought to have told you be- 
fore.” 

‘© Yes, you should have dong so,’’ he 
returned, gravely. 

‘‘T am sorry if it was wrong. 
liked you so much.” 

«« And will keep on liking me, I hope.”’ 

‘« Yes,” very faintly. 

««See here, Kitty! Do not let us per- 
mit Max to make fools of us by his odd 
fancies. I love you as dearly as I always 
must love the little girl I used to play 
with; and Max—no, nor a regiment of 
Max’s—cannot defraud me of your friend- 
ship. Besides—if I whisper you some- 
thing, you will tell no one? No, not even 
Max? You promise? Yes? Well!’ 

He leaned toward her, saying a few 
low words, smiling as he did so. She 
flushed rosily, and smiled in answer; 
when the door behind them was swung 
open, and Max Longworth and Dick and 
Patty, two of the mischief leaders among 
the children, came rushing into the room. 
Max started back and would have re- 
treated when he sgw the tableaux made 
by our friends; but Patty and Dick had 
no fear of rushing in where angels dare 
not tread, and they tumbled nearly into 
Perry as he hastily dropped Kitty’s hand. 

It was altogether a rather compromis- 
ing situation, and Perry flushed with an- 
ger as he met Max’s gaze and saw Kitty’s 
painful appeal. 

“Oh, Kate, we want you up stairs. 
Grandma said she would count the pies. 
Come along !”’ cried Dick. 

««QOh, it is the jolliest secret, and the 
best spree we ever had. Do hurry, Kitty! 
Myra has got just the dress for you, and 
she said for Mr. Courtright to come too; 
for she knew he must be counting pies 
also; it took you so long!”’ cried Patty. 

‘(If the calculation is at last com- 
pleted, may I beg a few moments of your 
time, Kate, before you go to the attic?” 
Mex’s voice was carefully modulated. 

‘‘Oh, Max, that is too bad,” began 
Patty. 

‘* Don’t be such a spoon, Max; we 
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want Kitty now; you’ll have enough of 
her by-and-by,”’ cried Dick. 

*¢ Run along like good children,’’ said 
Kitty, kindly, pushing Patty and Dick be. 
fore, her ‘I will come in a few moments, 
Perry—Mr. Courtright, will you go on 
with the children? ” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Perry, and took a 
few steps after the fast-vanishing forms of 
Patty and Dick. Then he came back and 
stood holding the door-knob in his hands, 
and, looking hesitatingly first at Kitty, 
and then at the irate lover. 

‘*T would like to make an explanation 
in behalf of Miss Merrill, as well as my- 
self,” he began, with an evident effort, 
‘You surprised us just know, and—” 

‘¢ Pardoa me—but probably Miss Mer- 
rill’s explanation will quite satisfy me. If 
I desire one from you I shall ask it,” in- 
terrupted Max, sharply. 

Perry gave him a glance of unutterable 
contempt, and muttering something that 
sounded like ‘‘ Miserable young puppy,” 
strode after Dick and Patty. 

Kitty stood meanwhile, with rising 
color, and a righteous anger working its 
way in her heart. Perry’s few low words 
had relieved her conscience of any guilt 
she might have felt was hers, in having 
concealed her engagement. Fora moment 
she’saw poor, tortured Max in the belit- 
tling light his jealous fears shed about him. 

‘« Let us go out into the orchard,’’ she 
said, briefly, and he followed her in 
silence. 

There was a cool wind, but the sun was 
shining and casting mellow light among 
the fallen leaves of the trees. Under 
foot the grass was already matted and 
sere, as in November, and that stillness 
pervaded the air that only comes late in 
the autumn, when nature is preparing to 
hush to sleep the children of the summer. 
In the woodland adjoining the farm they 
could hear the steady thud of a wood- 
cutter, and down in the elm tree by the 
meadow gate a belated Robin chirped in 
a lonely way. 

When Max spoke it was in a hoarse 
voice Kitty hardly recognized. 

‘Have you nothing to say for your- 
self, Kate?’’ he asked; ‘‘can you deny 

that you permit that fellow to hold your 
hand, and whisper to you—what was he 
saying ?”’ 
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«He was telling me something I prom- 
jsed not to repeat, else I would tell you 
at once,” said Kitty, bravely. ‘‘I know 
he held my hand; but, indeed, Max, 
Perry has never cared for me, as you 
think, and I~”’ 

‘‘Do not repeat that nonsense, Kate; 
we have had it all before. Do you mean 
to tell me you will not repeat to me what 
he said to you just now?” 

‘I certainly shall not betray a confi- 
dence to gratify your foolish jealousy,” 
said Kitty, forgetting ‘‘the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath.”’ 

‘“‘Kitty!’’ the young man’s face grew 
very pale. One could see he suffered in- 
tensely, and it was not any lighter suf- 
fering that he had created it from his own 
miserable, selfish suspicions, ‘‘do you 
mean to let this man come between us?’’ 

“It is you who have permitted it, 
Max,”’ said Kitty, very steadily now, al- 
though her voice sounded strange and far 
away to her. She saw her hard, cruel 
part so straight before her. Max should 
never doubt her thus again. 

‘‘Perry Courtright has been a true 
friend tome. We understand each other, 
and ever, by word or deed, has he of- 
fered me the poor compliment of the 
silly attentions you suspect. I honor him, 
as I cannot you, in your present wrath, 
and I think this must be the end between 
us.’’ 

‘‘You have never loved me!” cried 
the youth, aghast, and staring at the white, 
set face of the little creature before him. 
“You never cou/d have loved me, to 
treat me this way, Kitty.” 

‘« ¢ Perfect love casteth out fear.’ Max, 
you cannot have loved me, and doubted 
meso. Here, take your ring,”’ she held 
it toward him, the little pearl circlet she 
had been so proud of for a year. He 
took it from her, and then, dropping it 
on the ground, trod it into the earth, 
with a grim gesture of anger and despair. 
She only looked at him, but he never for- 
got that glance. Then she turned and 
walked to the house. Once she turned 
around, and saw that he had dropped, 
face downward, on the grass. 

‘¢Perhaps,’”? she murmured, wearily, 
‘perhaps zow he is sorry!” 

Then, with a woman’s usual task of 
putting aside present woe for present 
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duty, she climbed up to the noisy scene 
in the attic. 

The old rafters were ringing with mirth, 
and the grand secret of the Thanksgiving 
evening was soon revealed to Kitty. Perry 
Courtright was the only one who saw the 
effort with which Kitty heard and entered 
into the fun. 

A party had been planned for Thanks- 
giving night, to be given by Grandmother 
Fuller for children, and grandchildren, 
and all the young people of the country- 
side. ‘The city cousins had conceived the 
novel idea of rifling an immense old cedar 
chest of grandmother’s, and dressing up 
in all the old-time clothes, as a surprise 
for the old folks. It certainly would 
have required grandma to be both blind 
and deaf not to have fathomed the secret, 
even had the keys not been coaxed from 
her by Myra Longworth, the eldest of the 
city cousins. 

When Kitty entered the attic, the old 
costumes were being tried on, amid much 
strutting and laughter. Perry Court- 
right was resplendent in an old sword of 
gtandfather’s, and a cocked hat of two 
generations back, while Myra was pinning 
aribbon scarf about his shoulder, as he 
knelt before her. Patty and Dick were 
decked to their satisfaction, and four 
other cousins nodded and smiled under 
hats and head-dresses that made them 
very pretty. Tom Fuller was teasing 
Myra to make him a white wig to wear 
with a continental coat; Jim and Sam 
were still lifting things from the chest. 
It was a grand old attic, and the merry 
group made a picture against the sombre 
shadows that would have gladdened an 
artist’s eye. 

‘‘Here is Kitty,” cried Jim Fuller, 
descrying that little person, as she en- 
tered. 

‘¢Where is Max?” asked Myra, look- 
ing up from her task, with her mouth full 
of pins. She was a pretty girl, full of 
mischief, and she just now enjoyed her 
position, her eyes on a level with Perry’s 
handsome face. 

‘¢T left him in the orchard,” said 
Kitty. 

‘«¢ What shall Kitty wear?’’ demanded 
Patty. ‘‘I’mglad Maxstaid away. Cross 
old thing !”’ 

‘Kitty is going to wear that bridal 
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dress of great-grandmamma’s. It is so ap- 
propriate,’’ said Myra. ‘‘ Where are my 
ins?” 

i ‘¢ Here,” said Perry, and, bending, 
brought his lips over the pins that were 
in her mouth. He did it with a merry 
audacity that sent the boy cousins into 
shrieks of laughter, and Myra into furi- 
ous blushes. Kitty looked grave, and 
Perry, catching her eye, blushed himself, 
but came up to her laughing. 

‘*Why, Kate,’’ he said, ‘‘ where are 
your roses? Is this what you are going 
to wear?’’ snatching up a quaint satin 
petticoat from a heap of finery. 

‘¢Yes,’’ cried Myra, recovering herself 
readily, ‘‘and great-grandmamma must 
have been as petite as Kitty. See, it will 
fit her exactly. Then, with this veil over 
her head, and pearls about her neck, will 
she not be charming, Mr. Courtright ?”’ 

‘¢ She is always that,’’ said Perry, gal- 
lantly, ‘‘ and I am sure—”’ 

‘©Oh! ouch! Help me out!” the cry 
came in smothered tones from the huge 
chest, and, turning, they beheld Dick’s 
heels kicking wildly in the air, while the 
rest of his body was hidden from sight in 
the chest. He had leaned too far, in an 
unwary moment, and, losing his balance, 
stood upon his head. 

He was rescued amid much laughter. 
Then Perry said: 

‘« What a big chest it is,’’ as he stood 
looking in. ‘‘ Why, I believe I could put 
two of you in here, and shut the cover 
down.” 

‘¢ Easily, if you choose such scraps as 
Kitty, and Grace there,’”’ laughed Myra. 

Perry turned suddenly to Kitty, and 
lifted her lightly into the chest, laughing 
at her little cry of dismay. Then he 
dropped the lid, until she shrank down 
a little, looking appealingly at him, and, 
seeing something of sympathy in his 
kindly eyes, despite the mischief therein: 

‘¢ Don’t shut the lid down, Mr. Court- 
right,’’ said Kitty ; ‘‘ it is a spring lock.” 

‘* Why, it’s a regular Ginevra chest,”’ 
said Perry, throwing back the lid and 
helping Kitty out. 

‘*Who was Ginevra?’’ asked Myra, 
who was less versed in legends than coun- 
try-bred Kitty, who smiled back at Perry 
with a nod of assent. Perry sketched the 
story briefly. 





‘* How very sad!’ cried Myra; ‘and 
he never found her—only hersskeleton in 
that old chest! Horrible! Itis gloomy 
of you to tell us that story. Just fancy it 
all happening here, dear Kitty the bride, 
and Max looking—”’ 

‘You make it all the more realistic by 
that course of imagination,” interposed 
Perry, quickly. ‘‘Kitty, I was sure I 
heard your grandmother calling you.” 

‘It is time we: were all downstairs,’’ 
said Myra, wondering a little at the grate- 
ful glance Kitty cast upon Perry as she 
hastened away. 

‘*Kate is a curious girl,’’ she said, 
musingly, as she and Perry descended the 
old-fashioned stairway. Then, as Perry 
did not reply, she said, ‘‘Do you not 
think so?”’ 


‘«She is the bravest, dearest little - 


woman I know,” he said, briefly and 
conclusively, ‘‘ and I believe, Miss Long- 
worth, that your brother ought to be the 
proudest of men.” 

Myra only looked at him a moment in 
perplexity. ‘‘I think you are just as 
odd,” she said, with a short laugh. 

Thanksgiving Eve was always one of 
greetings and reminiscence. Cousins and 
aunts and uncles were arriving at various 
times, and the fire in the big hall blazeda 
cheerful, hospitable invitation, to gather 

bout the hearth, for cider, apples, and 
uts, and grandfather’s annual story of 
the crops and stocks, and the never old 
tale of his journey from the southern part 
of the country before he married grand- 
mamma. 

No one save Max’s mother noted the 
mood of her son. She, poor, dear soul, 
read the gloom of his quiet glance, and 
wisely maintained the silence a few 
mothers know how to keep. But her 
heart ached for him as she saw Kitty’s 
bare hand, and guessed that his own wil- 
ful jealousy had wrought his trouble. 

Kitty deserved all Perry had said of 
her. She refused when alone to shed a 
tear, and was apparently as merry and 
light-hearted as ever as she cracked nuts 
and jokes with her cousins, who had never 
found her so attractive. Perry kept at 
Myra’s side, but the shrewd city girl 
penetrated his quiet but successful efforts 
to aid Kitty in every movement of that 
evening. 
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The following day dawned as only an 
ideal Thanksgiving Day in New England 
should, with a fresh, keen air and a 

olden sunlight that sent an exhilerating 
thrill to the oldest heart. 

Breakfast was a merry meal, bountiful 
in oysters and a great many dainty dishes 
in which grandma and Aunt Sylvia prided 
themselves. And the plans for going to 
church were made, the young people pre- 
ferring to walk the mile to the Meadow- 
dale meeting-house, while their elders 
drove over in all the vehicles the farm 
could muster. Even old Dobbin, grand- 
father’s horse of years’ standing, usually 
in pasture now, for an old age of ease, 
was harnessed to take grandpa and grand- 
ma in the old rockaway ‘‘ to meeting,”’ 
the children, grown men and women, de- 
lighting in this yearly spectacle of the old 
folks as they remembered them years ago. 

Church on Thanksgiving Day was not 
the strict affair of church upon the Sab- 
bath. The young people might all sit 
together, and the deacons winked at a 
few whispers and bowing heads, and dur- 
ing prayers one or two worldly youths 
had breathed forth desires for certain 
privileges at the dance that evening. 

I doubt if the party of young people 
from the farm-house heard much of the 
sermon. Certainly Max did not. He 
was thinking of what Kitty had said to 
him that morning. He had walked with 
her to church at her request. 

‘« Try and keep every one from knowing 
of our broken engagement to-day,’’ she 
had said, with a brave uplifting of her dark 
eyes to meet his. ‘‘ I know it will trouble 
grandfather, and we may as well keep 
them in ignorance until later.”’ 

‘¢ Tt shall be as you wish, Kitty,’’ he 
replied, with such a tone in his voice that 
Kittv turned away that he might not see 
her lips tremble. 

They also walked home together, speak- 
ing now and then about trivial matters, 
and both feeling the hollow mockery of 
this truce. } 

The dinner hour was to be the trial for 
Kitty’s brave spirit, however. The walk 
had tried every nerve in her, and now 
she could not be thankful enough to find 
that Perry had the seat next her instead 
of Max. He said to her hurriedly, as 
they went into dinner: 

VoL. CXXI—No, 27. 
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‘Kitty, you and Max have quarreled. 
Is it serious ? ”’ 

‘«Qh, yes,”’ she said, glancing down at 
her bare hand. 

‘*Can nothing be done to set matters 
right ?”’ 

‘¢ No, no; I must bear it.” 

‘¢Let me help you?” he said, smiling 
down at her. 

‘You do,’’ she admitted, in a low 
tone, and then they were at the table, 
and all were seated amid that delightful 
bustle preparatory to a festival occasion. 

It would take the pen of an abler 
writer than. the one chronicling these 
events to do justice to one of Grand- 
mother Fuller’s Thanksgiving dinners. 

The soup, the turkey, the delicious 
roast of beef, the chicken pie, duck, scal- 
loped oysters, the multitude of vegetables, 
jellies, jams and sauces, the pies and 
plum puddings and meringues, and, most 
of all the pen fails to describe, the happi- 
ness beaming from the countenances of 
grandpa and grandma, as they looked 
down the long table, beholding the many 
children and grandchildren ready to ‘‘rise 
up and call them blessed.” 

Poor Max winced under the proud, glad 
glance of his grandfather, as he saw him 
look first at him, and then at pretty Kitty. 
Max wondered himself how he came op- 
posite Kitty at the table instead of in 
Perry’s place at her side. 

Dinner over, the young people went 
out for a stroll, while their elders retired 
to indulge in the siestas attendant upon 
digestion. Then in the evening there 
was the dance in the big hall, the games, 
and frolicking, and, most of all, the sur- 
prise for grandma in the merry ma:quer- 
ade in the contents of the old chest. 

The old hall was lighted with candles 
in shining silver candlesticks. The waxed 
floor gave forth a thousand merry twink- 
ling reflections from mantel-shelf and 
fire-place. In one corner was stationed 
old Mr. Duffy, the dancing master for 
three generations in Meadowdale, and the 
violinist for all the countryside dances, 
tuning up his violin and lecturing his as- 
sistant, a small boy with a very large bass- 
viol, upon strict attention to the time, 
‘¢ especially the hop time, my boy, under- 
stand? ‘Taint every boy nowadays as 
can play for a real good old polky!” 
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The older people were gathering at the 
end of the hall, when the troop of gay 
grand-children trooped in, decked in the 
clothes of other days, and a scene of 
delight ensued, in which Mr. Duffy joined 
heartily, telling Myra, as she executed a 
profound curtesy, that she ‘‘done splen- 
did, and most as graceful as her ma at 
her age,”’ a compliment that sent Myra 
into spasms of laughter. 

Then the merry evening sped on. 
Blind-man’s buff had its turn, and thread 
the needle, and all the other favorites, 
until poor Kitty, who longed to fly from 
it all and rest her aching head, was ready 
to despair of it ever coming to an end. 
Finally a game of ‘‘ hide and seek’’ was 
proposed as a wind-up, and away they all 
sped, leaving Myra, Perry and Max to 
hunt the others. 

With a feeling of relief, Kitty rushed 

to the attic. Here she wassure of no one 
finding her. It was dark, and she would 
stay there until all had returned to the 
hall, and then slip quietly to bed. 
4 [She was nosooner in the attic, however, 
when she saw a dim light had been left 
burning near the old chest, and, moreover, 
steps seemed steadily following her. She 
gave a hasty glance behind her, and, 
thinking it was Perry, she ran to the 
chest, and climbed lightly in, crouching 
and gathering her narrow satin skirts 
about her. She did not want to see 
Perry, or any one, at that moment. To 
her dismay, however, several voices came 
nearer, then one hasty step came across 
the attic, and Max Longworth stood look- 
ing down into her retreat. 

‘Kitty!’ he said, in surprise—then 
adding in a quick tone, ‘¢ Oh, Kitty, for- 
give me; give me one more chance! ”’ 

‘*Hush! Some one is coming! ”’ 

‘* T’ve tried so hard all the evening—”’ 

' € Don’t, don’t—oh, I cannot bear it,’’ 
and Kitty broke into passionate sobs. 

It was too much for Max; he sprang 
into the chest beside her, and knelt there 
a moment, when they heard Myra’s voice 
talking with Perry close at the head of 
the landing. 

Max rose quickly and let down the lid 
of the chest. 

‘¢They will never find us now,” he 
whispered ; ‘‘ keep quiet !”’ 

«Oh, but Max, be careful; the spring 
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lock—”’ cried Kitty. But she spoke too 
late. Max, in springing into the box, 
had pushed aside the little block that held 
it open. The lid settled down with a 
sharp click, and they were crouching 
close together—literally shut up in a 
box. 

Now it is one thing to quarrel with a 
lover; but to be shut up in a chest with 


him twenty-four hours afterward is rather 


a novel method for making up the quar- 
rel. Kitty felt out in the darkness and 
clung to her jealous lover. 

‘* Max, what shall we do? We—we 
will smother !’’ 

‘Don’t be frightened. Courtright and 
Myra will hear us. I will kick and call,” 
suiting the action to the words.” 

‘‘They will never hear us. 
hear asound. Can you?” 


I cannot 


‘«No,’’ said Max, after listening a mo- - 


ment ; ‘‘ it is awfully quiet—and warm.” 

‘‘T don’t think it feels warm,’’ said 
Kitty, her teeth chattering ; ‘‘ call again, 
Max. Oh, this is dreadful !’’ 

Max called and pounded, but to no 
effect. In truth, the others had given up 
the game as impracticableand were danc- 
ing a country dance. Of course no one 
remarked that the lovers had slipped 
away. It was their prerogative. 

‘¢ Max, we will have to die here,”’ said 
Kitty, tragically. ‘* We cannot live long, 
and they will not find us to-night.” 

‘Nonsense! They must¢/’’ said Max, 
pushing furtively at the lid. 

«¢T am so—so faint.’’ 

‘Kitty, my darling, do not give way 
yet. I cannot understand it ; but it isn’t 
close in the box. NowIam used to it, 
I feel cold air coming from the bottom of 
the chest.”’ 

‘¢T never—never—said I was hot,” 
said Kitty ; ‘‘ but it is so—so dark.” 

‘‘T am here, Kitty,’’ very tenderly. 

‘¢T know,’’ said Kitty, sobbing with her 
head against him; ‘‘and—and I will tell 
you now, Max, what Perry said. We 
cannot get out, and I want to tell you— 
before I die.” 

‘Kitty, don’t talk that way. I have 
been a brute—a fool. I do not deserve a 
small part of your love. But oh, Kitty, 
you made me so miserable with Perry—” 

‘¢ He—he is engaged to—to another 
girl,” said Kitty, softly. 
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‘‘ Kitty, cam you forgive me, and may 
I put a little ring once more on this dear 
hand,”’ kissing it with rapturous disregard 
that they were about to die of smotheration. 

‘¢Max, I love you as I always have.» 
If you had only trusted me.’’ 

‘¢T always shall now.” 

«It is—too—late.”’ 

‘¢ Kitty—Kitty—oh, my darling! My 
God, I have killed her !’’ 

Poor Max gave a groan of anguish, and 
folded the limp form of fainting Kitty to 
his heart, just as the lock of the chest 
turned, the lid was thrown up, and Perry 
Courtright, holding a lamp, carefully 
shielded, looked into the chest. 

He was quite pale, and grew paler as 
he saw Kitty. 

‘¢My heavens, Longworth, it just oc- 
curred to me that the chest had a spring 
lock, after I banged down the lid. I 
knew you were there. Quick! Lift her 
out to me.”’ 

For a few moments the young men 
bent with serious faces over the white- 
faced girl between them. Perry rushed 
for water. 

‘‘Don’t bring any one else,’’ said Max, 
hastily, and Perry obeyed him, coming 
back with a glass of water and a fan. 

But Kitty was slowly recovering on his 
return, and she gave him such a glance of 
mingled confusion and happiness, that he 
felt much relieved. 

‘‘Having forgiven each other, can you 
forgive me?’’ he asked, penitently, but 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ Honestly, I 
do not think you will repent being in the 
same box.’’ 

‘*We were there so long. Hours!” 
sighed Kitty, leaning on Max, looking 
very pale still. 


‘«Exactly as long as it took me to get 
the keys frorh your Aunt Sylvia. I realized 
in a moment what I had helped do when 
I saw Max drop the lid to escape us.”’ 

‘¢ Does Myra know ?’’ asked Max, sud- 
denly. 

‘Oh, no; she didn’t see you. 
secret is quite safe. Trust me!”’ 

‘¢Oh, we do, we do,” said Max and 
Kitty, fervently. * * * * 

One day, sometime later, when all the 
cousins had departed, Perry Courtright 
said to Kitty: ; 

‘Kitty, I have a confession to make. 
I am not engaged to any girl. That 
was a friendly lie, to help you out. I 
saw you were distressed by Max’s non- 
sense.” 

‘¢ Why, Perry! 
me?” 

‘Tt eased your conscience about your 
own silence, and, of course, you told 
Max.”’ 

‘¢«But I didn’t tell Max. You said not 
to tell him.” 

‘¢T only said that because I knew it 
would remind you to tell him at once. 
That is the way all women do with the 
men they love. If it is a secret they are 
sure to give it away.” 

‘‘That is not so. If I had not thought 
we were going to de, I should mever have 
told him,” said Kitty, her color bright, 
and her eyes brighter. ‘‘I am sorry you 
think so meanly of me, Perry.” 

‘¢Meanly !”’ cried Perry; then he bent 
suddenly and kissed the soft pink cheek 
toward him reverently. ‘‘I still think 
you the dest, most honest little woman in 
the world. I wish there were more like 
you, Kitty!” 
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H, lady, fair! be thou mine own, 
And all my fortunes thou shalt share ; 
A silver girdle for thy zone, 
Dear jewels for thy yellow hair, 
And costly gowns thou’lt have to wear. 


If thou wilt love but me alone, 
I'll give thee leave to flirt and stare, 
And all thy slips I will condone, 
Oh, lady, fair! 


A palfrey shall thy knight prepare, 
As fleet of foot and sound of bone, 
As ever snuffed Castilian air, 
Or prancing heard the trumpets blare, 
If thou wilt be mine one, mine own, 


: Oh, lady, fair ! 
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BY BROWNIE. 






ARGARET 
STIRLING 
looked very 
like the pic- 
ture only, in- 
stead of stand- 
ing with hands 
ia? behind her 
yy Jo” and gazing 
from a win- 
dow, she sat 
looking in- 
tently into the 
glowing wood 
fire with hands loosely clasped in her lap. 
Butthesame look of earnest, wondering per- 
plexity was there, almost a distressed look, 
itwasso intense. I wonder willit be wrong, 
she thought, I do not love him, but I re- 
spect and like him—and I am so lonely, 
there is no one in this wide world to 
specially care for me. And she rose sud- 
denly and began walking up and down, 
up and down the room. Nota very long 
walk, for the room was a single one, on 
the third floor in the back building, but 
it was Margaret Stirling’s home; her 
trunk was there, her few possessions ; she 
slept intheroom and ate in the house, and 
the place was called her—home. It was 
a dainty enough room, for Margaret was 
dainty in her ways and tastes, and had 
rather a ‘“‘homy” air; in one corner 
stood a little table with a lamp upon it, 
a handsome lamp that had been given to 
her some years before; her dressing-table 
was an old-fashioned one, but its appoint- 
ments were of the best ; an open wood fire 
with an easy chair drawn up in front of 
it, a footstool, a wood box on one side, 
making a pretty and comfortable seat, all 
padded and covered as it was; a bright 
screen, and two or three choice pictures 
on the wall, all betokened refinement and 
good taste. 

‘¢ Oh, what shall I do!’ she exclaimed, 
half aloud, as she turned to sit down again, 
when there was a tap at the door— 

‘¢Come in,”’ she called, and a servant 
appeared with a card, taking it from the 
tray she read Mr. John Raymond. 
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“‘ T will be down in a few moments.” 

‘¢ Yes, miss.’’ And the door was softly 
closed (for Mrs. Reed always had good 
servants). 

He is here, and I don’t know what to 
do, what to say, am no nearer a decision 
than I was last night. 
crumpled note again she read : 


My Dear Miss STIRLING :—I have one © 


thing to tell you, one thing to ask you. 
Your woman’s heart, I trust, if not your 
woman’s intuition, will tell you what they 
are. You surely know that I love you. 
I am thirty-five years old, and you are 
the only woman I have ever loved. Will 
you marry me? If you honor me by 
saying yes, I will devote my life to you, 
and do all in my power to make.yo 
happy. Oh, my darling, I am writi 
this so coldly, but I love you, I love you.’ 
I will call to-morrow at 11. 
Yours, JoHN RAYMOND. 
October 19th, 1890. 


Troubled and perplexed as she was, 


Margaret Stirling almost smiled as she 
again read this note. ‘‘ It seems so unlike 
what any other man would have written,” 
she murmured. And yet she knew that 
it was true; that he did love her; that he 
would be good to her, and do all in his 


power to make her happy ; but it was all ~ 


so different from what she had thought of 
as a girl. Oh, what should she do? what 
could shedo? She must go down, must not 
keep Mr. Raymond waiting any longer,and 
yet— She did not look ig@Mpe glass ; did 
not arrange a fold or rib her dress, 
but went at once asj 
tarry lest the power 
One instant she hesit: 
door, and then, firmly turn 
entered. Mr. Raymond rose to meet 
her, and taking both her in his, 
looked earnestly in her 

‘¢I think,’”’ he said, 
going to be kind to 
written to me, and not 













ve allowed me 


to come here for my answer.” 
Margaret Ii 


oked’ at him for a second, 
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she had not thought of him at all, she 
had been so completely absorbed in her- 
self that she had not once thought of him, 
he had not asked for an answer, and she 
had not thought of sending him one; it 
had been with her wholly a question of 
self—should she ? would she be happy? 
could she? these were the questions that 
had taken possé¢ssion of her, the questions 
she had striven to answer, not one thought 
of him, of his love, and whether she 
could make him happy, all this passed 


‘through her mind as she stood with her 


hand in his, as she stood with him look- 
ing so earnestly into her face. 

‘*I do not know,” she faltered, ‘‘I 
had not thought.’’ 

‘‘ Not thought ! what do you mean by 
that, Margaret ?’”’ 

He had never called her by her name 
before, and it seemed so strange to have 
him do it, almost as if he was taking 
possession of her—claiming her. She 
moved away from him, but he kept one 
hand in his, and turning to the sofa sat 
down by her side. 

‘¢ Margaret, what is ittobe? Can you 
care for me, can you marry me?’’ 

‘¢Qh, I do not know,”’ said poor Mar- 
garet. 

‘«Is that all you can say, Margaret?”’ 


-His tone was slightly reproachful. 


‘¢ T know it is wrong, but I don’t know, 


_*I don’t know.”’ 





He rose and walked across the room, 


* once, twice, and coming back, sat down 


again, but made no effort to take her 
hand in his. It was hard for poor Mar- 
garet this wooing, she had had other men 
to tell her they loved her, and wanted her 
for a wife; but never like this. But 
then she had never found it so hard to 















know what say, and to say it; yes, 
Margaret ot young, twenty-nine, 
and she many lovers as most 
girls, b never been as com- 


pletely y of them. She felt 
that she qua ving more like’a girl of 
sixteen thaian elderly spinster of twenty- 
nine. 
“*T th 
pared fi 
would 
taken.’’ 
‘Mr. Raymond,” said Margaret, sud- 
enly, ‘‘forgive me, but Ldo not know 


you would have been pre- 
e, hoped your answer 
e, but I have been mis- 
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how to answer you, because, while I have 
the highest respect and regard for you, I 
do not love you.”’ 

‘Ts that all? Iam willing to wait for 
the other—for, Margaret, I think I can 
teach you to love me.”’ 

Margaret shook her head. 

‘*Will you let me teach you?” he 
continued, in a low, tender tone. 

‘« Oh, is it right,’’ she said, passionately, 
‘¢ for me to take so much and give so lit- 
tle! Isuppose every girl has her dream 
of the home that is waiting for her, few 
of them look forward to a lonely life, and 
mine has been so different—and now that 
I am old, do you know that I am twenty- 
nine years old ?”’ 

‘‘T had not thought of it, dear, I do 
not care anything about your age—lI love 

ou.” 

‘¢T wonder why,”’ murmured Margaret. 

He smiled slightly, but it was a sad 
smile, then putting his hand out again 
and taking hers, he said: 

‘* Will you come to me, Margaret? ”’ 

‘* Yes, if you really want me.”’ 

‘¢ When.” 

‘¢ Whenever you please.” 


* * * * * * * 


People called John Raymond a curious 
fellow; entirely too serious; he must 
have been born grown up, and kindred 
remarks. Few knew him, and fewer ap- 
preciated him. For, to be a Christian 
in these days, when most young men who 
profess it do so with an apologetic laugh, 
was unusual. He made few, if any, pro- 
essions, but he lived his belief, and 
Dick Hunter, one of the fastest club men, 
used to say, that ‘‘ John Raymond’s life 
was the best sermon he knew of.” Yes, 
he lived it—brave, patient, true, one of 
the noblest of men. Margaret Stirling 
had indeed won a prize—what would 
she do with it ? 

It was a gray day late in November 
when Margaret Stirling and John Ray- 
mond were married. The church was 
crowded, for they were both popular in 
a way; Margaret, especially, had hosts 
of friends. 

‘‘ How solemn it all was,’’ said pretty 
Carrie Loring, shrugging her shoulders ; 
‘‘T feel as if I had been assisting at a 
funeral.’’ ' 
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‘*So do I; it certainly was dreary,” 
responded Hattie Levering. 

And, indeed, truth to tell, it was a sad- 
looking affair. The day was sufficiently 
dark and dismal of itself, and then, 
neither Margaret nor John looked at all 
bright, or as if they were doing as they 
wanted to. ‘‘I wonder why,” is the 
general remark when we attend a wedding 
or hear of an engagement, ‘‘I wonder 
why he,” or she, as the case may be, 
‘did it!” Is it an exclamation or a 
questiom? Sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other. And the person knows nothing 
at all either about the affair or the cir- 
cumstances that led to this culmination. 
To look at the couple in whom we are 
specially interested, as they came down 
from the chancel rail on that gloomy Oc- 
tober day, one would have thought, at 
first glance, how well. mated they are; 
he, if not handsome, is striking-looking, 
a man one would look back upon ina 
crowd; and Margaret, more than ordi- 
narily pretty ; but look closer, there is an 
expression on her face that bodes ill for 
married happiness—she is not satisfied, 
and she shows it; while he, what is it in 
his face? It is harder to define, for as 
he just looked at the woman at his side, 
no one would have doubted for a single 
instant that he loved her, and with her 
could be content—and more—happy. 
But what has cast that cloud acress his 
countenance? Ah, he has seen in Mar- 
garet what others see, and what he knows 
is there, an unsatisfied heart, and he is 
wondering what he can do, if he does not 
succeed in awakening her love? What will 
life then be to him spent by her side? It 
will be worse than death, worse than if 
he was far away and could try to forget. 
He did not realize it fully until the night 
before, when, as he sat with her hand in 
his, and felt how thoroughly unresponsive 
it was, how entirely unresponsive she was, 
here on the threshold of her marriage- 
day, he shuddered and wondered if he 
had done right in accepting what she 
could give him, and hoping to be able to 
win her love. He felt afraid for the first 
time, and questioned seriously the propri- 
ety of what he was doing. But it was too 
late then. So it was with a sober mind, 
even for John Raymond, that he met his 
Jiancée that morning at the altar, where 


he waited to pledge his vows to her. 
Ah—if hers were only as true as his, as 
sincere! How could she promise and 
vow to love, honor and obey, if she did 
not have the first in her heart? He 
looked at her tenderly, seriously, but she 
only trembled slightly as she felt his warm 
clasp when he took her hand in his. The 
brief ceremony was over, and, together, 
they walked down the aisle as they were 
to walk through life. Would it be long 
or short? Happy or— And again he 
shuddered. Margaret felt the shudder, 
and, looking up into his face for the 
first time almost, shuddered in her turn 
as she saw his set and troubled expression, 
What had she done? Could it be un- 
done? No, no! Nothing but death 
could separate them, that ought not to 
she remembered having heard her mother 
once say years ago, when she was but 


a little child. Nothing but death, re. — 


peated Margaret in her mind; nothing 
but death. They got into the carriage 
quickly and were driven away, and in her 
very soul Margaret wished she could go 
back and be Margaret Stirling once more; 
but it was too late; she was Margaret 
Raymond now—Mrs. John Raymond. 
Thus, for a few moments, this newly- 
married pair sat, each absorbed in his and 
her own thoughts. 
roused himself. 
‘«See, Margaret, the sun is shining 


brightly on our wedding day; when I - 


went into the church it was so cloudy.” 

“T did not notice, but remember now 
thinking that the church looked very 
dark.”’ 

‘* But it was shining brightly when we 
came out; I'll take it as a happy omen.” 

He reached out his hand, and, taking 
hers, drew her a little closer to him. 
She did not repel him, but that was all, 
she simply suffered it. No blush came 
to her cheeks, no quiver passed through 
her body, no thrill moved her soul. She 
was a beautiful statue; would life ever be 
breathed into her? It would be tedious 
to follow them during their wedding trip, 
for it was merely one of sight-seeing ; so 
different to what John had pictured to 
himself, for he had thought that on this 
journey, when they were away from all 
those whom they knew, and she was de- 
pendent upea him for everything, that it 
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would be so different; and had imagined 
her coming out of this lethargy in which 
she had been, especially during the latter 
part of their engagement. But no, it was 
worse ; she resisted nothing, objected to 
nothing, proposed nothing; was simply 
acquiescent, perfectly willing to do at all 
times what he proposed, but,.if he pro- 
posed nothing, equally willing to sit and 
do nothing. It was an unnatural state, 
and he dreaded the awakening, for that 
he knew must come as inevitably as day 
follows night. Yes, it must come, the 


. only mistake that he made was that it had 


come. Poor John Raymond, he deserved 
better things of life than to be married to 
the woman he adored above all things, 
and who was so coolly, calmly, indiffer- 
ent. . He was wholly unprepared for this, 
and did not know how to meet it ; he was 
gentle, kind and attentive to her in every 
possible way, but did not speak of his 
love, for he felt that it was as impossible 
to be at all demonstrative to her as toa 
beautiful picture. So, quietly, unevent- 
fully the days passed, and when, towards 
the last of December, they returned to 
the handsome home which John had got- 
ten ready for his wife, he, too, seemed to 
have no feeling in the matter. 

‘It matter little where we are,’’ he 
thought, with a heavy sigh, as he stood 
in the dining-room waiting for his wife, 
who entered in a moment with a polite 
regret that she had kept him waiting. 
They talked pleasantly, but it was very 
evident to both that it was wholly for the 
benefit of the servant who was waiting 
upon them, and entirely different from 
the bright, jesting way in which it would 
have been natural to talk, reserving depth 
of feeling until they were alone—but 
here there was nothing to reserve, and 
they talked about the theatres and churches 
they had attended, the prospects of the 
winter’s gayeties, and the new magazines 
and books, just as they continued to con- 
verse when they went into the drawing- 
room, until Margaret, at an early hour, 
pleading fatigue, went to bed. 

‘* Will it always be thus?’’ murmured 
John, as he buried his head in his hands 
and groaned. ‘‘ Will it always be thus ?”’ 

He sat there without the slightest 
thought of time until, with a start, he 
roused himself, realizing when the clock 





struck that it had sounded several times, 
and, looking at his watch, found that it 
was twelve; so profound had been his 
reverie that four hours had elapsed since 
his wife had left the room. With another 
deep sigh he put out the light and went 
softly to his room. 

Time passed, as time will pass, never 
mind how heavily it is weighted, and 
winter was waning, and things were going 
on just the same with our friends. Just 
the same? No; that can hardly be. 
Things have to be better or worse, and so 
they were worse, for there was no im- 
provement, as John and Margaret went 
on in their placid outward way; but 
there were two heavy hearts in that house, 
for Margaret each day realized more and 
more forcibly the dreariness of her 
position. She had everything that money 
could give her, until she felt oppressed 
with it all. What was the matter with 
her? What was it ? 

She had awakened to a sense of what 
she had done as they walked down the 
aisle together that day—so long ago it 
seemed—she had been in a sort of mental 
stupor during their wedding trip and for 
a time after coming home. But now, 
what was this ?—she thought one day, as 
she stood at her window, gazing out— 
What was it? And oh, she thought with 
a heavy heart, where was the love which 
used to look from her husband’s eyes? 
Had he entirely forgotten the lesson that 
he was going to teach her? And then, 
with a burning blush, she covered her 
face as she suddenly became conscious 
how well the lesson had been learned 
without her own or the teacher’s knowl- 
edge. Days passed ; she became restless, 
uneasy, unhappy. She did not sleep 
well, and she could not eat. John 
watched her with increasing anxiety, for 
he saw the change, and feared his wife 
was growing ill. He asked a doctor to 
come and see her, and he said that Mrs. 
Raymond was somewhat run down, and 
advised a trip to Atlantic City or to Vir- 
ginia Beach. 

‘¢ Which would you prefer ?’’ asked John. 

‘“‘It is of no consequence to me—one 
will do as well as the other,”’ was the list- 
, less reply. 

And so, as they had some friends who 
were going to Virginia Beach, they 
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decided upon that place. Margaret would 
sit for hours looking out at the sea, which 
seemed to her so typical of her own feel- 
ings, with a book for an excuse for her 
quietness ; but she did not appear to im- 
prove, and, at the end of a fortnight, said 
that she would rather be at home, she 
was tired of it. And so poor John, with 
a heavy heart, took her home again. And 
the old life there re-commenced, and 
people said how very badly Mrs. Ray- 
mond was looking—what could be the 
matter with her? 

‘Margaret, will you not come for a 
drive this morning? It is lovely out, the 
air is as soft and balmy as possible,” said 
John, one day, entering the room where 
his wife was sitting with her hands folded 
and the everlasting book in herlap. A 
slight flush rose to her face as, without 
looking at him, she replied : 

‘* Yes ; certainly.”’ 

‘« Will nothing move her?”’ said John, 
half aloud, as she rose languidly from her 
seat and left the room. ‘‘ Heqven help 
me,’’ he continued, ‘‘I love her as much 
as ever, and she, will she always be so 
passive? Never care for me?” Little 
did he think that his constant, watchful 
care, his tender thoughtfulness, had 
awakened life in this statue; and now 
she was a tender, loving woman, longing 
for the love which was so carefully sup- 
pressed, that she thought it had ceased to 
exist. Margaret looked very pale, but 
lovely, as she came slowly into the room. 
She went to the mirror to adjust her veil, 
but her hand trembled, and instead of 
fastening it, she pulled it off. 

‘* How provoking !’’ she exclaimed. 

**Can I help you ?”’ said her husband, 
approaching. 

** Yes, if you know how to put a veil 
on, ’ she said, with an uneasy laugh. 

‘I can learn too,’’ he replied, as he 
took the piece of gauze from her. As she 
raised her eyes she met his gaze in the 
mirror, so earnest, so longing it was, that 
hers fell, and she colored hotly. Her heart 
throbbed as she thought upon that look! 

‘*Oh, is it possible he loves me still? 
that it is not too late?” And she got 
into the buggy with the bright color still 
mantling her cheeks. 

‘‘T am glad we came out; the air is® 
just delicious, and will do you good. I 
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think it would be better for you if you . 


would go more frequently,”’ said John, as 
they drove off. 

‘I think it would,” responded Marga- 
ret, ‘and will be glad to go often.” 

‘*I got this horse,” continued John, 
‘so you could drive yourself, but I 
wanted to drive him first, and assure my- 
self that there was no danger.” 

Margaret had not noticed the new 
horse; in fact, had not noticed anything 
but her husband, and her countenance fell 
and the bright flush died out as he said 
these words, for she had hoped that this 
drive would be the beginning of many, 
and that after awhile she might have the 
courage to ask him if he still cared any- 
thing for his little wife, and tell him that 
he had taught her the lesson without try- 
ing. But though so kind, and polite, 
and considerate, he was nothing more, 
and conversed as if he was making him- 
self agreeable to a mere acquaintance. 
Margaret could not help enjoying the 
drive in a measure, though not as she had 
hoped, for the fear that it was perhaps 
the last she would take with him saddened 
her. At first Mr. Raymond had asked 
her to ride and drive often, but being 
usually either refused or else finding that 
Margaret preferred being left alone, had 
ceased to do so, and to-day was the first 
time for more than two months that he 
had done such a thing. Then, again, 
her face tingled as she thought, ‘‘I won- 
der if I can ever have courage to ask him 
to gowith me?”’ And the sudden resolve 
that she would brought the light back to 
her eyes, and she laughed and chatted as 
she had not done since their marriage, 
nor for some time before it. And when 
they returned home she said, as Mr. Ray- 
mond helped her out: 

‘*T do feel better; it has been such a 
pleasant drive.’’ 

‘*{ am glad that you enjoyed it, and 
that it has done you good. I would ad- 
vise you to go every day, if possible. 
I think the horse is perfectly safe, and 
have not the slightest fear about your 
driving him. Remember,” he added, 
‘‘this is entirely your own, and that I 
want you to enjoy it in your own way.” 

‘‘Thank you; you are very kind,”’ re- 
sponded Margaret, ‘‘ but I don’t think it 
is much fun driving alone.” 
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‘«¢ Why not ask Miss Loring to go with 
you often? or any of your friends. I only 
mention her because I know you are 
fond of her.’’ He saw her in the house, 
and then saying : 

‘¢T will be back in a few moments, I 
want to get a package from the drug 
store that I left there this morning,’ 
I could 
not stand it, he thought, as he went down 
the steps, her kindness is worse than her 
indifference. I suppose she thinks she 
must be bright, but I can see what an 
effort it is, and Icannot bear it. Oh, my 
darling, if I only did not care so much it 
might be easier, easier to bear. And 
Margaret going to her room threw herself 
on the couch and sobbed as she thought 
of the love she had thrown away, and 
now he cared nothing for her, for if he 
had he would certainly have seen this 


afternoon that she aid care for him, and- 


would have taken her in his arms and 
told her told so, instead of going to the 
store for a package. She ‘heard his voice 
on the pavement talking to some one, and 
hastily rising commenced to bathe her 
face, but it was no use, the tears would 
just stream down, and she had to give up 
at last and let them have their way. She 
darkened the room, and ringing the bell 
told the servant to ask Mr. Raymond to 
excuse her, as she had a bad headache 
and would not bedowntodinner. ‘‘ You 
can bring mea cup of tea,’’ she said to 
the maid in her response to her ‘* Won’t 
you haveanything, ma’m?’’ ‘‘ but donot 
disturb me, for I hope to get asleep, just 
put it down, and close the door when 
you go out.” And as the servant left the 
room she again buried her face in the 
pillow, and gave way to the sobs which 
would not be repressed. 

It was a long and weary night to John, 
too, he did not go to his wife’s room 
‘¢as,’’ he thought bitterly, ‘she will not 
want tosee me,’’ and he, too, passed a 
miserable night pacing the library floor 
the greater part of it. ‘It was too much 
for her,’”? he murmured, ‘‘I ought not to 
have asked her, the effort to appear bright 
and happy has given her this terrible 
headache, and now for my selfishness she 
is suffering.’? And thus poor John re- 
proached himself. And in the morning, 
when they met at the table, he hardly 





dared asked her how she was, for fear of 
showing the feeling which he thought so 
distasteful to her; and Margaret, with a 
weary sigh, thought how little he cared— 
and so things were worse, if possible, 
than before. Margaret did not feel equal 
to a‘drive, but was wondering whether 
she ought to take one when the bell rang 
and Carrie Loring walked in. 

‘¢ Why in the world are you not out to- 
day? I was sure you would be.”’ 

‘‘Was that the reason you came?”’ 
said Margaret, with a little laugh. 

‘‘Not exactly, for my errand could be 
accomplished about as well without see- 
ing you asif Idid. I brought a note to 
leave in case your were out; but must 
confess that I greatly prefer having the 
pleasure of seeing your beaming counte- 
nance; but, by-the-by, it is not so very 
beaming this morning.” 

‘*No, I had a wretched headache 
nearly all night, and one does not usually 
look particularly brilliant after that.’’ . 

‘<1 suppose not, I am happy to say that 
I seldom have one, and so know little 
about it from experience. I came this 
morning to ask you and Mr. Raymond to 
dinner to-morrow evening. Sister and her 
husband will be here, and we want two 
or three friends to meet them.”’ 

‘‘That means that you are going to 
have a big dinner party.” 

‘*No it doesn’t; do you suppose we 
would invite you the day before.to a big 
dinner party ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I don’t think you would mind ; 
how many do you expect, and who? But 
come take a drive with me, and tell me 
all about it. Mr. Raymond,’ and her 
face colored, as it always did now when 
she mentioned his name, or spoke of him 
in any way, ‘* gave me a beautiful little 
horse yesterday.”’ 

‘¢Dear bless me! What won’t he do 
next? Ido think you have the best hus- 
band in the world, when you die I hope 
there will be a chance for me, I think I 
will wait awhile and see if there is the 
slightest hope.”’ 

‘*T won’t give you the opportunity, so 
you had better not wait. But come up 
stairs with me while I get ready for our 
drive.’’ And ringing the bell she ordered 
the buggy and the new horse, ‘‘ my 
horse,’’ to be brought to the door. It 
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was a glorious day, and the fresh air and 
bright sunshine, and gay chatter of her 
companion brightened Margaret consider- 
ably, and brought the color to her face, 
so when her husband passed them as he 
went rapidly up town on a business 
errand, and saw her bright face and heard 
the merry laugh as she responded to her 
friend’s nonsense, he sighed to think how 
happy she was away from him; but was 
glad he had been the means of giving her 
this pleasure. 

‘¢ There goes Mr. Raymond.”’ 

‘*Where? I did not see him.” 

‘¢ He just turned the corner of Madison 
street. He did not condescend to look at 
me—was so busy gazing at you.”’ 

Margaret’s eyes sparkled as she said: 
‘¢ Of course he was—why shouldn’t he ?”’ 

‘¢Do you know, Madge, I was worried 
when you martied. I thought you did 
not really care for him. Just think what 
a fool I was; and how well you hid it. ¢ It,’ 
my dear, means your tender affection.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Carrie; be quiet or, what 
is almost as difficult for you, sensible. 
Tell me about the dinner party—I don’t 
know yet who is to be there.”’ 

‘It is not a dinner party, in the first 
place; you are only invited to dine. 
Well, there will be Mr. and Mrs. John 
Raymond—”’ 

“I don’t know yet ; Mr. Raymond may 
not be able to come,” interrupted Mar- 
garet, ‘‘and, in that case, we will have to 
be counted out.”’ 

‘* Make him come; but, if you really 
cannot, let me know early in the morn- 
ing. Then there is Hattie Levering and 
Gus, Miss Travers and Dick Hunter, 
sister and her husband, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant—do you ca!] that a dinner party ?”’ 

‘*Certainly I do, and I hope we will be 
able to be there.”’ 

‘‘T hope so, too; but, Madge dear, I 
will have to ask you to take me home, for 
I have an engagement in a quarter of an 
hour,” said Carrie, looking at her watch. 
‘«T had no idea it was so late—the morn- 
ing has just danced away. ‘Tell Mr. 
Raymond I admired his horse very much, 
and, indeed, his taste in every way,” she 
said, with a merry laugh and a peck at 
Margaret’s cheek. 

In the evening Margaret told her hus- 
band of the pleasant drive they had had 











and of the invitation for the next day— 
‘¢I did not see you, but Carrie said that 
you passed us at Madison street.” 

‘Yes; I had an errand up town, and 
was glad to see you out. You appeared 
to be enjoying the drive. How did the 
horse do ?”’ 

‘«Splendidly ; can you suggest a name 
for him? I have been thinking, or at 
least trying to, of a suitable and pretty 
one.”’ 

‘¢With what result?” 

‘© A blank; I can think of nothing that 
pleases me.” 

‘‘Did you ask Miss Carrie to help 
you ?”’ 

‘*No; I thought you would,” shesaid, 
rather shyly. ; 

‘¢T remember having the same diffi- 
culty with my first horse.’’ 

‘¢ What did you finally name him? or 


-did some one do it for you?’”’ 


‘¢No, I named him at last, but not 
very satisfactory. I called him Imp.” 

Margaret laughed, as she said: 

‘¢ What a name—but I believe I rather 
like it, so will christen mine Imp to-mor- 
row.”’ 

Mr. Raymond looked up quickly, but 
turned away again, as he said: 

‘IT did not mean to suggest that name 
for yours. I think you could find a great 
many prettier; indeed, that is not pretty 
at all.” 

‘No, but it will do; it has the advan- 
tage of being short, and I like that.” 

‘¢Mr. Raymond,”’ said the servant, 
opening the door, ‘‘Mr. St. Clair is in 
the library.”’ 

‘¢ Very well.”” Then, asthe man closed 
the door, he turned to his wife, and said: 

‘‘T will not see you again, Margaret. 
Mr. St. Clair has come on business which 
will take us all the evening, so good- 
night.” 

Margaret did not raise her eyes, she 
was afraid to, as they were swimming in 
tears, and only said, ‘‘ Good- night.” 

She went to her room, in a few mo- 
ments, vexed that the evening, which had 
begun so pleasantly, should have been in- 
terrupted. 

As Mr. Raymond had said that he 
would be pleased to go to Mr. Loring’s to 
dinner, Margaret wrote a note to Carrie 
to that effect, which she sent early the 
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next morning. They had a pleasant 
evening, for people always enjoyed Mrs. 
Loring’s house, whether it was a dinner, 
a tea, a party, or merely a call, but, of 
course, they did not have any conversa- 
tion together, and Margaret was looking 
forward to the walk home, but the Grants, 
who lived just round the corner from 
them, went home at the same time, and 
she, somehow, got with Mr. Grant, and 
Mr. Raymond with Mrs. Grant, so poor 
Margaret was disappointed. 

Several days passed; she tried to be 
bright and chatty, but John was now the 
unresponsive one, and a woman cannot 
make love to a man (even if he is her 
husband), though, according to Bellamy, 
she will inthe future. So Margaret, after 
one or two little efforts, which John did 
not understand, subsided. At last, one 
morning, after an almost sleepless night, 
Margaret determined that she would end 
it one way or the other. She would 
either know that John had ceased to love 
her, or he should know that—she loved 
him. She could stand it nolonger. She 
went down to breakfast with this de- 
termination, but with not the slightest 
idea how she was going to carry it out. 
It was a glorious morning; she had not 
been very well, it was in truth that she 
was so unhappy, and had not been out 
for some days. So when John said: 

‘¢ Are you not going out this beautiful 
day?’’ A sudden resolve seized her. 

They were waiting for breakfast to be 
brought in, which was rather late this 
morning, and Margaret had sauntered out 
into the hall, and was pretending to brush 
some imaginary dust from the bannisters, 
which Peter had just cleaned most beau- 





tifully. She looked up with a brilliant 
color flaming her cheeks. 

‘¢T think,’’ he continued, ‘‘ Imp would 
enjoy it, too.’ 

‘¢ Will you go with me?”’ 

She was so frightened when she had 
said it that the color quickly vanished 
and left her pale and trembling. 

He turned suddenly. 

‘<I? What do you mean, Margaret ?’’ 

His tone was stern, not tender, and 
poor Margaret felt as if she would die. 

‘¢T thought perhaps you would go with 
me,’’ she faltered. I—I—do not like 
going alone.”’ 

‘¢Can you not get Miss Loring?” 
Tone and manner were as usual now. 

‘¢I do not want her,’’ said Margaret ; 
and the miserable tears would come, 
though she tried so hard not to let them ; 
for she used to say that she hated those 
women who cried on all occasions. But, 
poor child, she wasso weak and miserable 
that she could bear up no longer; so she 
sat right down on the steps, and John, 
with a glad, happy look in his eyes, 
picked her up in his great strong arms, 
carried her into the library, and put her 
tenderly on the sofa. Then, drawing a 
chair close to it, sat down, and, taking 
her hand, said: 

‘¢ What is it, Margaret ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, John!’ she said. That was all; 
but it was enough. He knew all; and 
folding her in his arms, he kissed her lov- 
ingly, tenderly, passionately. She just 
clung to him, and, as the breakfast-gong 
sounded, said, with an April smile: 

‘¢ John, will you go with me?” 

It is unnecessary to chronicle the glad 


reply. 
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MIS’ DEACON PLUMMER’S THANKSGIVIN’. 


EACON 
PLUMMER 
was too 
stingy to live 
and ever y- 
body knew 
it! ButlI 
den’t s’pose 
anybody 
knew how 
poor Mis’ 
Plummer had ter manage and contrive 
and skimp to get along. 

She never had the handlin’ of any 
money, even the egg and butter money, 
that most every farmer’s wife has for her 
own use, all went into the deacon’s 
pockets, and if she wanted a new gown 
or bunnit, or a pair of shoes—I hadn’t 
orter say if she wanted’em, but if she 
must have ’em, and there wa’n’t no possi- 
ble airthly way for him ter skin out o’ 
gettin’ °em—then the deacon would go to 
the store with her and buy ’em and pay 
for ’em, jest as if she was a child or an 
ijit, and incaperble ’o dewin’ business on 
her own hook. 

If Mis’ Plummer hadn’t had the best 
disposition in the world she wouldn’t a 
stood it all them years; as it was, it wore 
on her and told on her fearful, and, 
though the deacon was one o’ the richest 
men in Punkinville, she might ’a been 
the wife o’ the poorest and miserblest, so 
far a; any outward indications was con- 
sarned—or innard indications either— 
for she was alwers half starved. She 
wa’n’t nothin’ but skin and bones, and her 
countenants was as thin and peaked as 
could be. 

You see everything that they raised on 
the farm that ought to heve furnished 
their table bountiful, sech as beef crea- 








tur’s, pigs, turkeys, hens, eggs, and fruit, 
and veg’tables, was either sold at the 
store or sent off on the cars to the city 
markets, and the money that come from 
em was put in the bank and kep’ there. 

Pretty much all their livin’ the year 
round was salt pork and pertaters, with 
now and then a biled dish, or a mess 0’ 
baked beans. 

And the wust on’t was that as the dea- 
con got older his stinginess grew upon 
him, and every year he made it harder 
and harder for Mis’ Plummer to. get 
along. She never, never had nothin’ ¢er 
dew with! That was her everlastin’, 
continewal complaint. Sometimes she 
had thought serious of applyin’ to the 
town, to see if that wouldn’t shame the 
deacon into beia’ more liberal and de- 
cent. She never thought of applyin’ for 
a divorce and alermony, as a city woman 
would ’a done! Bless you, no! I don’t 
s’pose sech an idee ever entered Mis’ 
Plummer’s head! She wa’n’t one o’ that 
kind; there wa’n’t nothin’ strong-minded 
nor spunky’bout Mis’ Plummer. She was 
one o’ these ere little, mild, meachin’ 
women that don’t dars ter say their soul’s 
their own, ‘less everybody’s willin’, ye 
know. 

Wall, as I said, Deacon Plummer grew 
wuss’n wuss, and come along the week 
before Thanksgivin’ he got a bran’ new 
crotchet intew his head. 

It was at family devotions one mornin’, 
jest before the readin’, that he divulgated 
it to his wife. 

He finds the place in Nehemiar—he 
alwers read the long chapters in fall and 
winter, and kep’ the short ones for hurryin’ 
time in hayin’—he finds the place, and 
puts his thum’ in ter keep it, then, drawin’ 
on a long face, he looks at Mis’ Plum- 
mer over his spe’tacles, and says he: 

‘¢ Wife, I run of a notion that this ere 
Thanksgivin’ business is all foolishness ! 
Seem’s if it must be a sin in the sight ’o 
the Lord ter eat so much one day in the 
year. I don’t believe it’s necessary ter 
make pigs and gluttons of ourselves in 
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order to have thankful hearts, n’if we go ter 
meetin’, and soon, whyain’tthat enough ?”’ 

Mis’ Plummer didn’t say nothin’, jest 
set an’ looked at him kinder helpless, with 
her hands in her lap, and he went on. 

‘I reckon we'll sell the turkey this 
year and have our usual dinner, ’long’s 
there ain’t no children comin’ home, nor 
nothin’.’’ 

Then he begun ter read a hull chapter 
full of long, hard names, and his pronoun- 
ciation was enough ter make a cat laugh, 
but Mis’ Plummer didn’t laugh; there 
wa’n’t no laugh in her, no time, and that 
mornin’ she felt oncommon num’. 

All through the readin’ she set there 
with her hands in her lap, not exactly 
thinkin’, but kinder wonderin’ and griev- 
in’. And when they kneeled down ter 
pray, she kep’ on wonderin’ more’n ever. 
She-wondered what she had to be thank- 
ful for, anyway. She knew that their 
darter Ellen, all the child they had in the 
world, lived so fur away that she couldn’t 
afford to come home to Thanksgivin’ and 
bring the children, bein’ she was a wid- 
der and poor, and what did she, her mar, 
care to eat turkey and plum-puddin’ all 
alone with the deacon! It was jest as 
well to put the money in the bank—but 
Ellen—the children—oh ! how she want- 
ed to see ’em, and howsee did feel! But, 
as I have said, she was one o’ the meek, 
all-sufferin’ kind, and she jest give right 
up, and kep’ still. 

Massy sakes! I’d like ter see Hanni- 
bal undertake ter grind me down like 
that! I’d make it so hot for him that 
he’d be glad ter have Thanksgivin’ every 
day in the year for the sake o’ peace! 
And I ain’t what you’d call a termagant 
nor a tartar, nuther, but I wouldn’t 
yumor a man in bein’ so awful mean, 
would you? I hold that if a man won't 
be kinder half decent of his own accord, 
he must be made to beso. Deacon Plum- 
mer was made to be so; but not by his 
wife—you’ll see how it was brought about. 

This new project of the deacon’s, and 
the prospect of the lonesome Thanksgiv- 
in’, seemed ter break Mis’ Plummer all 
up. There wa’n’t nothin’ tew her, no 
time, as you might say, and this was like 
the last straw on the camel’s back. All 
at once she give out and lay down on her 
bed as if she meant ter die. 


The next mornin’, when she didn’t get 
up as usual, the deacon didn’t think much 
about it—s’posed she’d be up bimeby— 
and so he shuffled round and warmed up 
some tea, and got a bite o’ somethin’ to 
eat, and went out to work. But, when 
he come in to dinner, there lay his wife jest 
the same, andshe didn’t think o’ gettin’ up. 

‘¢ Wall, wall!’ says the deacon, ‘‘I 
wanter know if you’re goin’ ter be sick. 
I’m ’fraid you hain’t been careful enough 
*bout your diet. What have you e’t?” 

Upon this, poor Mis’ Plummer turned 
her face to the wall and cried like a baby. 
She didn’t say a word, she jest laid and 
cried. It wa’n’t often she cried, and it 
scairt the deacon. He didn’t know what 
under the sun ter dew, but he knew he 
must dew somethin’. Why! seemed as 
if she wouldn’t never stop! How she 
did cry! He knew he must dew some- 
thin’, so he het a brick and put to her 
feet, and was jest makin’ a mustard plas- 
ter to put on her somewheres when Mis’ 
Gribbin happened in. 

She see how it was with Mis’ Plummer 
ina minute. Mis’ Gribben is awful cute 
about some things, and she ain’t afraid 
o’ no man livin’, and she says to herself : 

‘¢ Now is the time to strike for liberty 
for Mis’ Plummer.”’ 

‘¢ Deacon Plummer,’ says she, matter 
o’ fact as you please, ‘‘ your wife’s a sick 
woman, and she’s goin’ to die right off, 
‘less you hyper round and dew somethin’, 
and dew it quick! You’d better let me 
step over and fetch the doctor.” 

The deacon was wonderful took down. 
All of a sudden he felt that his wife was 
invalooable to him; he couldn’t get along 
without her, nohow. He was as anxious 
to have the doctor as Mis’ Gribbin was, 
and told her to hurry over and get him. ‘ 

So she went—he lived near by—and 
she says to him: 

‘¢ Doctor Bonder, now is your chance 
ter dew a deed o’ humanity, and put a 
spoke in Dea. Plummer’s wheel for all 
time! If he’s got any heart and feelin’s, 
you must work on to’em for his wife’s 
sake. It would be cruel to bring her back 
to life, less you can dew somethin’ to 
make that life endurable. Don’t, I beg 
on ye, raise her up ter live on in the same 
old skimpy, miser’ble way. Better let 
her die, and done with it.’’ 
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They discussed and considered over 
the matter for a few minutes; then went 
together to the deacon’s house. 

They found Mis’ Plummer layin’ jest 
the same. The deacon’s hot bricks and 
mustard plasters hadn’t ’livened her up a 
mite appearently. 

Wall, the doctor examined her and di- 
aggernosed her case as well’s he could ; 
then he motioned the deacon out into the 
other room and shet the door behind him. 

They talked there fora good half-hour, 
and when the deacon come out, he looked 
for all the world as if he’d been drawed 
through a ’not-hole. He looked like a 
man that had renounced ‘‘the world, 
the flesh, the devil,” and all his stingi- 
ness to once; and Mis’ Gribbin, when 
she see him, laughed in her sleeve and 
says to herself _ 

**T guess Doctor Bonder has made a 
good thurrer job on’t this time !”’ 

Afterwards the Doctor give her a fuli 
account o’ that ere interview ; and it was 
interestin’, and, as it turned out, highly 
satisfactory to all gonsarned. 

It seems the doctor took him awful 
sollum to begin with, and says he: 

‘Deacon, do you set high vally on 
your wife’s life ?”’ 

‘« High vally on my wife’s life!’ says 
the deacon, red in the face; ‘‘ of course 
Idew. What you talkin’ about?” |. 

‘*She has been a devoted and lovin’ 
pardner,’’ goes on the doctor. ‘‘She 
has been kind and equinomical, nussed 
you in sickness and shared your labors 
in health, haint she ?’’ 

“*Yes, yes! of course. What in na- 
tur’ be you drivin’ at ?”’ says the deacon, 
gettin’ excited. 

The doctor only waived his hand to en- 
jine silence and went on kinder dreamy, 
as if talkin’ to himself. 

‘I remember how harnsome she was 
when you fetched her home a bride; 
plump as a partridge and as rosy as a 
flower ; and as laughin’ and chipper a girl 
as I "bout ever see. Changed, haint 
she ?’’ turnin’ to the deacon, and feelin’ in 
his pocket for his han’k’chif to wipe away 
his tears. ‘‘It does beat all, how she’s 
changed,”’ says he. 

‘«¢ Changed !”’ says the deacon, squirm- 
in’ round in his chair and all of a flus- 
ter; ‘of course she’s changed. Why, 





we’ve been married goin’ on twenty-five 
year! You can’t expect a woman to stay 
twenty all her life.’’ 

‘« That’s so,”’ "lowed the doctor, ’pear- 
in’ to reflect. ‘‘But she’s alwers been 
pretty well, haint she? Been able to 
work most o’ the time ?”’ 

‘« Never sick a day in her life before, ex- 
cept when Ellen was born,” answers the 
deacon proudly. 

‘‘Hm! has an excellent constitootion, 
no doubt,’’ says the doctor, noddin’ his 
head approvin’. Then he didn’t speak 
agin for some time ; seemed to be thinkin’, 

‘I know farmers’ wives grow old pretty 
fast as a gineral thing ; break down young, 
don’t they! But, Deacon Plummer,” 
squarin’ round on him and lookin’ him in 
the eye, ‘‘ Deacon Plummer, I want to 
ask you to compare your wife’s looks 
with the looks of other women of- her 
age in town, no harnsomer, no healthier 
than what she was when she was married, 
and tell me if you think there’s a differ- 
ence.”’ 

Then he mentioned a dozen or so, jest 
as it happened; most of ’em. slick, com- 
fortable, happy-lookin’ women ; and says 
he: 
‘‘Now they’re different from Mis’ 
Plummer, and why? I ask you fair and 
candid, why shouldn’t your wife look as 
happy, as slick and plump as they dew, 
and why shouldn’t she be as well dressed 
and make as good a ’pearance every way? 
And why is it that she has took to her 
bed in the prime o’ life, as you might 
say, and don’t want to live no longer? for 
I find that’s about the way it is with her.” 

When he stopped the deacon set there 
as pale as a statu’. He didn’t answer 
back a word, jestset with his head dropped 
down on his chist, as if he was stunned 
or somethin’, and the doctor went out 
and left him alone. 

When Dr. Bonder come back to Mis’ 
Plummer he perscribed for her—not much 
medicine, but plenty o’ good nussin’ and 
good feedin’—wine and beef tea and 
chicken and lam’ broth to begin with, 
and he left it to Mis’ Gribbin to see that 
she had ’em, then he leans over Mis’ 
Plummer and says real cheerful, 

‘* Now you must brace right up, Mis’ 
Plummer, and try to get well. The dea- 
con can’t get along without you, and I 
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ess he’1l make things as easy and pleasant 
as he can for you,if you'll only get 
well.”’ 

She hadn’t no idea of what he really 
meant; she only smiled kinder sad, but 
her great eyes spoke volyumes. She didn’t 
mean ter live—not yet. 

As I said, it was as much as half an 
hour after the doctor left that the deacon 
came back into the bed-room. He went 
up to the bed and set down beside his 
wife and looked at her. She was asleep, 
and he must have realized how pale and 
pitiful she looked, for Mis’ Gribbin see 
him draw his hand acrost his eyes once 
or twice on the sly. After he’d set a 
spell he went out to Mis’ Gribbin (she 
was jest buildin’ a fire in the kitchen 
stove), and says he: 

‘¢ What was the doctor’s orders ? What 
can I dew to help ye !”’ 

‘¢ He ordered nourishin’ food and wine, 
and so on,’”’ she says, ‘‘and I guess the 
fust thing, you may kill a chicken, if 
you’re min’ ter, and get it ready for 
the broth,’’ and then go over to Jake 
Goodale’s and buy a quart or so of that 
oldest grape wine o’ hisn. She’ll be 
awake by the time you get back with it.” 

The deacon didn’t so much as wink at 
the chicken, but when she spoke of the 
wine so off hand and matter of course he 
drawed his breath once or twice, kinder 
spasmodicky, but never opened his head. 

He killed the chicken and got it ready 
for the pot, as spry and handy as a woman, 
and then takes a gallon jug and starts off 
to Jake Goodale’s after the wine. 

When the broth was ready, the deacon 
asked if he might take it in, so Mis’ 
Gribbin filled one o’ the chiny bowls that 
was Mis’ Plummer’s mars, and set it in a 
plate with a cracker or tew, and he took 
’em along. 

When Mis’ Plummer tasted of the 
broth she looked at her husband kinder 
scairt, and says she, 

‘« Where did this ere come from?’”’ 

And the deacon laughed and says, 

‘« It’s made out o’ one of our best Ply- 
mouth Rocks; is it good?”’ 

A wonderin’ quiverin’ smile hovered 
for a minute on to her poor face; she 
didn’t know what to make on’t; but when 
he lugged the jug o’ wine into the room 

and poured out half a tumbler full and 
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handed it to her, her eyes fairly stuck 
out of her head with astonishment. 

‘¢Drink it,’’ says the deacon, ‘ it'll 
dew you good. It’s Jake Goodale’s old- 
est grape wine that you’ve heard tell on.” 

‘‘Why, why, husband!” she whis- 
pered, tremblin’, ‘‘ didn’t it cost an awful 
sight o’ money ?’’ 

‘‘Only three dollars a gallon,’ he 
answers, tryin’ ter smile, and succeedin’ 
middlin’ well. 

She sipped it slow, eyein’ him over the 
top o’ the tumbler while she done so. 
When she set it down, she spoke again 
awful meachin’ and ’pealin’, her lip trem- 
blin’ as if she was goin’ ter cry. 

‘“‘I’m sorry ter put ye to so much 
expense, husband—I’m ’fraid—I’m ’ fraid 
it ain’t wuth while !’’ 

The deacon got up and blowed his nose 
with all his might and main. 

‘¢T want ye ter git well, Sarah, I want 
ye ter git well!’’ he managed ter say. 

The strangest expression come intew 
her face you ever see in any creaturs. 
Seemed as if she thought at fust : 

‘<Yes! you want me to get well, so I can 
work and slave andsave for you again,” and 
I s’pose she felt as if she didn’t wanter dew 
it; then, as if struck by somethin’ in his 
looks, she seemed ter get a dim idee that 
he was different, and she tried to make 
out how it was, but she couldn’t, and, 
bein’ tew tired and weak to think much, 
she jest shet her eyes and give it all up. 

That night the deacon harnessed the 
old mare and went over after Seliny 
Truell to come to stay with ’em a spell. 
Seliny is an excellent hand in case o’ sick- 
ness, and, bein’ an old maid, she’s alwers 
ready ter go and dew for the neighbors. 

She’s a prime nus; and housekeeper, 
and she’s cheerful and good comp’ny, 
tew—jest the kind of a person ter cheer 
Mis’ Plummer up, you know. 

After the deacon got fairly started on 
the right track, it seemed ter be easy 
enough for him to keep a’goin’. When 
he begun ter spend his money he seemed 
to enjoy it as much as anybody. The 
fact was, he set the world by his wife, 
only he never realized it till the thought 
o’ losin’ her, and the doctor’s rakin’ 
down brought him to his senses and made 
him all over new, as it were. He see that 
if he wanted ter get her up again he must 
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make her happy, and offer indoocements 
ter live. So he set about it in arnest. 

Seliny said she never see a changeder 
man than what he was, all through. 

There was jest about a week to Thanks- 
givin’, and he and Seliny set to work ter 
make that Thanksgivin’ a day that Mis’ 
Plummer ’d remember as long as she lived. 

Fust, they bought a nice easy-chair and 
a lounge for the settin’-room, so that when 
Mis’ Plummer begun ter set up, as she 
did in a day or tew, she might be com- 
fortable; Then they had Miss Babbitt, 
the dressmaker, come over and fit her a 
pretty flannel wrapper, and help Seliny 
make it. When it was finished they put 
some lace in the neck and sleeves, and it 
was lady-like and nice enough for any- 
body. The fust time the deacon see her 
in it he actewally blushed and looked as 
bashful and awk’ard as if he’d come 
a’courtin’. As for Mis’ Plummer, from 
the minute she begun ter hope, she begun 
ter get well, and she was growin’ young 
and pretty every day. 

Wall, it come along the day before 
Thanksgivin’, and Mis’ Plummer lay back 
in her easy-chair in the cheerful settin’- 
room. A pitcher of late fall flowers stood 
on the mantletry shelf. A cracklin’ fire 
was burnin’ in the open fire-place, and the 
old tabby-cat lay before it on the rug, 
purrin’ for all she was wuth—a perfect 
picter of content. 

The door was open intew the kitchen, 
and she could see Seliny steppin’ round 
about her work, gettin’ ready for to-mor- 
rer. She could smell the stuffin’ for the 
turkey, and the plum-puddin’ bakin’ in 
the oven. She knew there was a hull 
shelf full o’ pies in the pantry—she see 
em yesterday; six mince, six punkin, 
three apple, and three cranberry tart. 
She thought it was ruther tew many ter 
make at once, jest for three folks—it 
seemed so strange—why! She never 
used ter have pies—not even one—’less 
the minister or comp’ny was comin’! 
But everything was strange now’days ! 

She looked down at her pretty gown, 
and round the pleasant room, and listened 
to Seliny hummin’ a hym’ tune as she 
worked, and she couldn’t hardly believe 
she was herself at all, or that this was 
really her home! How nice it all was, 
and how happy she orter be! 


Then she sighed, and dropped her 
hands in her lap, with somethin’ of the 
old look in her face—she was thinkin’ of 
Ellen and the children. 

How could she bear to be happy—how 
could she feast on turkey and plum-pud- 
din’ to-morrer, and know that Ellen and 
the children hadn’t nothin’ of the kind! 
Oh, she wished that she had asked the 
deacon to sell the turkey jest the same, 
and send the money to fetch ’em home! 
He was so good to her now’days, he 
wouldn’t ’a refused her——-and no dinner 
at all, with Ellen, would be fur better 
than turkey without her ! 

She set there blamin’ herself, and 
thinkin’ what a poor, weak kind of amother 
she was, and almost a good min’ ter cry, 
when all ter once she heard a noise outside, 


The stage had stopped, and there was ~ 


the sound of voices talkin’ and laughin’, 
and of feet hurryin’ up the steps. Then 
the door opened—no, it was bust open— 
and in trooped a parcel o’ children, and 
behind ’em, with her hands stretched out 
and the happy tears streamin’ down her 
pretty face, come her darter Ellen ! 

How they kissed and clung to one 
’nother, till the children got out o’ pa- 
tience, and wouldn’t wait no longer for 
their turn, and how they pounced upon 
their little gran’mar that they loved more 
by hearsay than by actewal knowin’, and 
hugged her like bears, so that she almost 
fainted away in their strong young arms! 

Then the deacon comes to the resky, 
and says, laughin’ and cryin’: 

‘¢There, there, children! I guess 
that’ll dew! It’s my turn now,”’ and he 
takes her to the lounge, where she can 
lay and rest, and still talk with ’em all. 

When she is fixed comfortable, he 
starts to leave her, but she puts her arm 
round his neck and pulls him down to 
her and kisses him, and whispers: 

‘¢Oh, husband, husband, how good 
you be! You’ve made me the happiest 
woman in the world! ”’ 

And the deacon slyes out to the barn 
and sets down on the hay-cutter and 
laughs, and wipes his eyes, and blows 
his nose, till he is some calmer. Then he 
gets down on his knees and thanks the 
Lord for showin’ him what true happiness 
is, and how ter get it for himself by be- 
stowin’ it on others. 
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Aan Ott Cold Tale. 


BY ANNIE 


6 OW Charity,” said Widow Gray, 
I Unto her daughter fair, 
‘‘ Haste thee, and don thy capand gown, 


And smooth th tangled hair ; 
For, as Aunt Prudence and myself 
Must stay at home to-night, 
Thou’ dst better start for mee ing now, 
While yet the road is light. 
And, as when thou art coming home 
"Twill dark and lonely be, 
Join neighbor Brownley and his wife, 
They’ll bear thee company.” 


Soon, Charity walked down the lane 
With air demure and prim, 

Her gown was made of sober gray, 
Her cap was neat and trim ; 

She paused beside the meadow gate 
To view the sunset scene, 

Then turned, and hastened down the road 
And crossed the village green ; 

She stopped a moment on the steps, 
Before the house of prayer, 

And gave a gracious bow and smile, 
To those who lingered there, 

‘Then, glided down the narrow aisle, 
With retty girlish grace, 

And in her mother’s high-backed pew 
Took her accustomed place. 


She turned the pages of her book, 
With pensive little smile, 
Quite conscious that some fine dark eyes 
Were watching her the while ; 
For Isaac Roger loved this maid, 
So dainty, and so trim, 
And she, though no one knew of it, 
Was very fond of him. 


Obedient to her mother’s wish, 
When services were through, 

She sought, beside the vestry door, 
Old Squire Brownley’s pew ; 

And when she found, to her dismay, 
The Squire was not there, 

She looked the congregation o’er, 
To find the worthy pair. 


Then, Isaac hurried to her side 
And said, with inward glee, 

‘ The Squire isn't here to-night, 
Let me go home with thee.’’ 

She smiled, and said ’twas very far, 
But if he wished, he might ; 

And so they crossed the village green, 
Beneath the stars soft light, 

And turned adown the winding lane 
By which sweet flowers grew, 

And breathed the fragrance of the fields 
Made sweeter by the dew. 

They heard the frogs in distant swamps 
Croak dismally and long, 

And far away among the trees, 
The whip-poor-will's sad song. 


‘It’s quite a pleasant night,” sad he, 
Not knowing what to say. 

‘Yes, quite a pleasant night,’’ said she, 
‘It’s been a pleasant day.’’ 

‘* But very warm this afternoon,”’ 
With earnestness, he said. 
‘Yes, very,’’ answered Charity, 
And tossed her pretty head, 

For she couldn’t keep from thinking 
As they walked along together, 

That he might have talked of something else 
Beside the pleasant weather. 


But this you may have noticed— 
It’s a most peculiar way— 

That people always say the least, 
When they’ve the most to say ; 

So, though the stars shone softly down, 
And though they were alone, 

There was no trace of tenderness 
In Isaac Roger’s tone ; 

And though all nature seemed to try 
To help him with his wooing, 

He let his opportunity 
Slip by, without pursuing. 
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T'was thus they reached the garden gate, 
The long walk Sting done, 

And found themselves, just where they were, 
Before it had begun. 


‘Good night,”’ she said, with pane smile, 
But sr troubled mind 
“See, they have left the candle lit, 
The light shines through the blind.” 
She paused—“ I thank thee, Isaac, 
For coming home with me, 
The walk’s a long and lonely one, 
When I've no company.’’j 


The dilatory Isaac, now 
Resolved, they shouldn’t part 
‘Till he had told her of his love 
That filled his loyal heart. 
But ere his resolution 
Cculd be put into effect, 
An interruption happened, 
Which his fond hopes quickly checked. 


From a broad and vine-clad casement, 
That o’erlooked the garden gate, 

Her mother’s quiet, gentle voice 
Called, ‘‘ Charity, ’tis late ; 

The new merino thou hast on 
Thou know’st is very thin, 

So, thou hadst better bid thy friend 
Good-night, and hasten in.” 


They parted in the moonlight, 
With sadly troubled hearts ; 

And down the long and silent lane 
The vanquished lover starts ; 

While, as the maiden turned away, 
‘* He loves me not,”’ sighed she, 

“Or he’d have told me of his love, 
While coming home with me.’’ 


She took the lighted candle, 
She climbed ihe shadowed stair, 

She kneeled beside the window, 
And quaffed the evening air, 

She looked upon the starry sky, 
She watched the rising moon, 

And breathed the dewy tragrance 
That fills a night in June. 

But though the scene was grandly calm 
That stretched out everywhere; 

Though soft the breeze, that stirred the trees, 
And cooled the evening air ; 

Though bright the moon, that night in June, 
And calmly clear its light— 
Naught but the shadows of the scene 
Were borne upon her sight. 


* # * * of * * * * 


Next evening, when the summer sun 
Had sunk behind the hill; 
When the noises of the daytime 
Had ceased, and all was still, 
Young Isaac drove his father’s chase 
Up to the widow’s door, 
And Charity felt happiness 
Within her heart once more. 


Now, though his opportunities 
Were very poor, and few, 
He made the most of all of them, 
As every one should do; 
And when he drove the old brown mare 
Adown the silent lane, 
A feeling of intense delight 
Filled both his heart and brain. 


Then Charity her candle took, 
She climbed the shadowed stair, 

She kneeled beside the window, 
And quaffed the evening air, 

She looked upon the starry sky, 
She watched the rising moon, 

And breathed the dewy fragrance 
That fills a night in June. 

‘He loves me,” then she murmured, 
‘* He loves me much,” said she, 
“And wishes me to marry him— 
How happy we shall be!” 











The Two Helens. 


BY LEIGH NORTH. 


XT. 
THE BALL. 


HE time for Lucy 
Carrol’s return 
home had been 
again and again 
deferred. A con- 
flict from which 
she almost suf- 
fered, and scarce- 
ly understood, 
was going on in 
her mind. One 
day she would 

er =~ ~=feel homesick, 
the next as if she could not tear herself 
away; while to Helen, who had little 
female companionship, her cousin grew 
daily dearer, and supplied a younger sis- 
ter’s place, which she dreaded to have her 
relinquish. Uncle Ross and Mr. Suther- 
land, too, found this child-woman, with 
her sweet, bright face and gentle ways, 
very charming ; quite began to regard her 
as one of the family, and listened unwil- 
lingly, and occasionally even with aslight 
show of indignation, to any proposition 
in regard to her departure. 

‘*They have enough without you, little 
one, and might very well spare you to 
Helen and me,”’ her Uncle Ross would 
say, patting her on the cheek. While 
Mr. Sutherland’s ‘‘Oh, no! Miss Lucy, 
we can’t let you desert us,’’ was the 
equally prompt rejoinder to any sugges- 
tion of the sort. So Lucy stayed on. 

‘* Cousin Helen, here is something you 
won't like tosee; but I wan’t to go so 
much; you'll have to sacrifice yourself. 
It positively must be the last of such gay- 
eties for me.”’ 

‘* An invitation to a ball? Oh, Lucy!” 

‘Yes, mine dearie cousin. And you 
will go? Won't you?” 

‘*Well, little damsel, I suppose so, 
since you persist in saying I shall not 
have many more opportunities to indulge 
you.” 

**Do you think Uncle Ross will go?”’ 
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** He would go to please us if he could, 
but I cannot tell about his engagements,” 

‘* Now, Cousin Helen, what shall we 
wear? We'll have to think about that a 
little, and, indeed, I like to,” she added, 
with a blush and laugh, ‘though you 
may think it very silly.’’ 

Helen smiled, and kissed her. 

‘No, little woman, that’s part of the 
entertainment. I have an idea for you,” 
and, going to her closet, brought out a 
light fabric of a rich, creamy tinge, and 
threw it across Lucy’s shoulder. It had 
been destined for herself, but she said no 
word of that, and was at once struck by 
its harmonious blending with the color- 
ing of the blushing, gratified face above 
it. Lucy uttered an involuntary exclama- 
tion of delight, then threw her arms 
around, and warmly thanked, her cousin. 

‘¢And now, Juno,” she said, ‘‘ what 
will you wear?” 

Helen smiled. 

‘Oh, a light blue silk, that I have 
scarcely worn; white lace and pearls will 
do very well, I fancy. Then our dresses, as 
well as ourselves, will make a very good 
contrast.’’ 

Quite to the young ladies’ gratification 
Judge Ross consented to accompany 
them, and Helen and he, Lucy and Mr. 
Sutherland, constituted the party. Lucy 
waited with feverish impatience for the 
night to arrive; an unusual restlessness 
seemed to possess her. In the quiet of 
her own chamber she took herself to task, 
and as she brushed out the clustering 
curls before retiring, shook her head at 
herself in the glass, and declaring that 
city excitement and dissipation were too 
much for her, renewed the oft-broken 
resolution to go home. 

All things, eagerly expected or deeply 
dreaded, come at last; and Lucy drew a 
long breath as she said, after tea, on the 
anxiously anticipated evening, ‘‘Come, 
Cousin Helen, it’s time to begin to get 
ready to prepare to go.”’ 

Judge Ross was reading his evening 
paper, Mr. Sutherland standing by the 
table, absently playing with a spoon, as 
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Helen left the room, and Lucy prepared 
to follow. Mr. Sutherland threw aside 
his abstraction, rose and opened the door 
for her, looking down upon her with a 
lurking smile in his eyes. 

‘Is not my little lady going to deco- 
rate her cavalier with a posy for his but- 
tonhole?’’ 

She colored, and looked up shyly 
through her long lashes. Then, stepping 
into the green-house, selected a rose-gera- 
nium leaf and heliotrope, hesitated a 
moment, added a red rosebud, laid it in 
his extended hand, without a word, and 
ran upstairs. 

‘¢ Cousin Helen, what does a red rose- 
bud mean ?”’ 

‘¢ Declaration of love, I believe,’ re- 
turned Helen, rather absently, and did 
not look round from the glass at which 
she was standing to notice Lucy’s blush 
and start, or the half mortified expression 
which crossed her face. Lucy lingered 
behind her cousin when the toilettes were 
completed, and followed her downstairs 
half reluctantly, with eyes cast down, and 
would have turned and fled away had she 
dared. Mr. Sutherland stood at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, and looked up as they 
descended, smiling approval and admita- 
tion, for each in her way was a fair pic- 
ture. Scarlet berries, arranged by Helen’s 
skillful hand, gleamed here and there 
amid Lucy’s dark curls, while her cloud- 
tinted drapery floated softly around her; 
and Helen herself looked her queenliest 
in her delicate robe and pearl ornaments. 

Lucy was very silent as she was handed 
into the carriage, and could hardly shake 
off the strange shyness that had crept over 
her. 

‘¢You have scarcely completed your 
flower gift without putting it in position,’’ 
Mr. Sutherland said, as they stood near 
the dressing-room. 

She took the flowers he handed back 
to her, and, despite the strange thrill of 
mingled mortification and an unexplained 
something else, forced herself to pin them 
quietly in place. A momentary impulse, 
such as he had felt once before, to kiss 
the child-face or little fingers so near him, 
seized Mr. Sutherland, but, impatient with 
himself, he thanked her and turned away. 

‘*[ don’t know why I wanted to come 
so much,” she said, simply, a few mo- 


ments later, as, having spoken to their 
hostess, they were promenading the long 
hall, ‘‘ but I just set my heart onit. I 
guess it is time for me to go home. Iam 
getting too fond of things and people 
here. I ain’t a bit happy about it, for it 
seems so selfish to leave mamma and the 
boys all this while and play lady, as I 
have been doing. Cousin Helen isso kind 
and good to me. Isn’t she splendid? ’’ 
she added enthusiastically, as she caught 
a glimpse of her cousin’s tall figure 
through the crowd. ‘‘Indeed, you have 
no idea how good she is, and how much 
she does for people in a quiet way. I 
wish I were like her.” 

There was an expression that puzzled 
her in the eyes that were looking down 
on her as she spoke, but ere she could ask 
an explanation their hostess had come up, 
dexterously separated the pair, carried off 
Mr. Sutherland, and left in his place a 
fair and bashful youth, to whose care and 
conversation she was compelled unwil- 
lingly to resign herself. 

The evening passed as such evenings 
do; Lucy danced a little the square 
dances, with some agreeable, some stupid 
partners ; but all the while was looking 
out for one who did not come, with in- 
creasing disappointment and soreness of 
heart. At last, as she was standing by 
her cousin, searching the crowd with 
wistful eyes, Mr. Sutherland came up; 
and so occupied was she that not till he 
had spoken did she know he was there. 
With a quick flush and conscious smile 
she came back to her place. 

‘¢ Did you think I had deserted you ?” 
He drew her arm within his and took 
their place among the dancers. ‘‘I was 
led from one to another, and found it 
impossible to get off sooner. Have you 
had as pleasant an evening as you antici- 
pated ?”’ 

‘*Not quite,” answered Lucy, truth- 
fully ; and then they were separated. If 
she had not enjoyed herself before, she 
certainly did now, he thought, as, with a 
bright look, she took her place beside 
him again, and the dance over,walked up 
and down, talking in a low voice, under 
cover of the music. 

‘¢Come!’’ he said, as a waltz struck 
up, *‘I do not often waltz, but let us 
have just one.”’ 
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‘*Oh, do you think I might?” with a 
radiant glance, and then she broke away 
and darted to her cousin. 

‘¢Oh, Cousin Helen, do you think I 
might have one waltz ?”’ 

A surprised, half pained look crossed 
Helen’s face as her eyes rested on Lucy's 
flushed cheeks and parted lips,and the glow 
in Mr. Sutherland’s eye; but she only 
said gently, ‘‘ You must doas youthink best, 
dear.”’ And Mr. Sutherland, taking this 
for permission, drew Lucy away. 

Up and down, as if her feet were 
winged, they went; the quick blood 
coursing through her veins, every nerve 
thrilling to her very finger-tips ; and then 
a dreamy, delicious feeling stole over her 
as she felt his strong arm ever bearing her 
onward; while so light was she, it 
seemed to him, as if his slightest motion 
might lift the little twinkling feet from 
the ground. 

It was over at last; and he led her toa 
little shaded alcove off one of the rooms. 
She buried her face in her hands, and 
drew a long breath as she said, ‘It is too 
much; I must not do it again ;” then 
rising, with an uncertain glance at him— 
‘¢ Take me to Cousin Helen.” 

His eyes met hers full for a moment ; 
then he drew her hand through his arm, 
and without a word did as she desired. 

‘¢ Miss Ross, I beg your pardon for do- 
ing what I fear you did not approve; but 
I yielded to a sudden impulse.” 

‘‘Never mind,’ said Helen; ‘‘and 
you certainly did well together. I did 
not know Lucy was such an adept. Where 
did you learn, child ?”’ 

‘*At home with the boys. 
often dance; but I love it.”’ 

‘¢ Don't learn to care for it too much.”’ 

‘Oh, no! it will be long before I try 
it again. But it was delightful !’’ and 
she drew a long breath; while Mr. Suth- 
erland locked at her with a curious ques- 
tioning in his eyes. Then Helen and he 
promenaded, and just before they went 
home Lucy had another walk with him. 
A sudden feeling of gayety came over 
her, and she laughed, talked and jested 
with unwonte1 animation. 

‘‘T think I must have been taking 
champagne to night,’’ she said, as he 
put on her cloak, her eyes dancing and 
one foot tapping the floor. Nor did she 
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quite subside till she reached home, when 
this contrary little damsel went to bed 


.and cried herself to sleep. 


XII. 
A FAREWELL VISIT. 


A few days after the ball, the time of 
Lucy’s return home was definitely settled. 

‘Miss Lucy, do you and Miss Helen 
feel dispcsed to call on Miss Tremaine 
with me? She would like to see you be- 
fore you go,”’ Mr. Sutherland said the 
day before Lucy’s departure. 

‘Tl am not in Miss Tremaine’s debt; 
Cousin Helen and I called there not long 
ago, but found her out. I should like to 
see her, and don’t mind going again. 
Do you, Cousin Helen ?’”’ 

‘*Not at all; but I have an engagement 
which will prevent me. That need not, 
however, stand in the way of your going 
with Mr. Sutherland.’’ 

So it was arranged ; and they started at 
the appointed hour, and chose to walk 
rather than ride as the day was pleasant. 

‘*So you have determined to leave us 
to-morrow, Miss Lucy ?”’ 

‘‘T must, and, indeed, I have stayed 
too long already; too long,’’ she added 
softly, half to herself. 

‘¢ Too long, perhaps, for me also,’’ Mr. 
Sutherland said; ‘‘in some senses of the 
word.” 

But she did not raise her eyes to those 
which she felt were searching her face. 

‘¢Do you remember our first meeting?” 
he continued, with a little change of tone. 

‘Oh! don’t I! It makes me grow 
red and feel like laughing whenever I 
think of it.” 

So the talk drifted on, and in recalling 
many days and hours spent together, the 
time passed so quickly that they found 
themselves at Miss Tremaine’s door al- 
most before aware of it. 

In Lucy’s mind a feeling of delight 
mingled with such uncertainty that she 
was almost relieved by the presence of an- 
other person, for Helen was at home and 
at once appeared. 

‘* This 1s very kind of you, Miss Lucy, 
as I am in your debt; but I wanted to 
see you so much before you left, and our 
friend here tells me you start to-morrow. 
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Could they not persuade you to remain 
longer ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, I have stayed too long aiready. 
I begin to fear they will not receive me at 
home again. But no,’’ she added, quickly, 
as if afraid of being misundeistood, ‘I 
ought not to say that, even in jest; for 
they are all as kind as they can be, have 
allowed me to stay as long as I pleased, 
and, I know, will be delighted to have 
me back again.”’ 

Helen Tremaine was in a bright mood 
and talked with more than usual anima- 
tion. So Lucy dropped out of the con- 
versation and listened, and her mind be- 
ing much preoccupied, even her thoughts 
finally wandered away. She was recalled to 
her own incivility, andstarted and blushed, 
by some laughing remonstrance of Mr. 
Sutherland’s to Helen’s playful teasing, 
in which she caught her own name. ‘‘They 
are not thinking of me at all,’’ she thought, 
a little bitterly, the remark having escaped 
her, and then, remembering that it was 
her place to give the signal for departing, 
she rose and stood quietly by, listening to 
their parting badinazge. She was glad 
when her own leave-taking was over, and 
called herself hard names when she re- 
membered her glow of feeling a short 
time ago. ‘‘I was a fool! It is she, he 
cares for. I only do to play with and talk 
to once in a while.’’ The afternoon’s 
glory seemed to have departed; all that 
was before bright and shining, now looked 
dull and despondent. 

They wended their way homeward more 
silently than they had come. Lucy’s mono- 
syllabic replies to Mr. Sutherland’s ques- 
tions or remarks were not very encouraging, 
and he seemed thoughtful. ‘The dusky 
evening shadows were beginning to fall 
as they drew near the house, when Mr. 
Sutherland suddenly drew Lucy’s hand 
within his arm and said, almost abruptly : 

‘¢ Just one more turn in some quiet 
street, before we go in. I have something 
to say to you, and it may be a good while 
before we walk together again.’’ 

She yielded ascarcely spoken ascent, and 
waited silently for what was to come next; 
waited with an intensity of waiting, for it 
seemed as if every nerve was held in a 
leash, from which it would sooner or later 
burst and break away. 


‘You must know, or at least I suppose — 


—I think you must,’’ he went on, after a 
pause that had become almost painful, 
‘‘that your going away is no ordinary 
parting to me; that there has*sprung up 
in my heart a feeling which is not simply 
friendship. Am I going too far—taking 


too much for granted in hoping and feel- 


ing that it is returned? That a little 
rosebud you once gave me may mean 
something ?”’ 

Back in imagination came the scene 
and her own feelings on that night, and 
tears of mortification sprang to Lucy’s 
eyes. ‘‘ He is only doing and saying this 
out of pity, because I have betrayed my- 
self,’ she thought; ‘‘surely, it is not I 
he cares for, but the one we have just 
left,’’ and, not daring to trust her voice, 
made no answer to his questions. 

He waited quietly, patiently, but still 
no reply. ‘* Does silence give consent? ”’ 
he said finally, gently laying his hand on 
hers, and trying to gather something from 
the downcast face. 

‘¢ No, no!’’ she burst forth at last, in 
a strained, unnatural voice; ‘‘no! it is 
all a mistake! Take me home!” and 
she drew her hand from his arm and 
hurried on. 

“Lucy !”’ was all he said, in a tone of 
such pained surprise that she could hardly 
keep from bursting into tears. Then he 
quickened his pace, once more gently, 
but firmly, drew her hand within his arm, 
and, adding not a word, led her back to 
the house. He drew out his key, opened 
the door, and laid a detaining hand on 
her arm, gathering himself for one more 
effort, but she broke away and ran up- 
stairs, leaving him standing. For a mo- 
ment he looked after her, bit his lip and 
turned to go out again, merely saying to 
a servant who just then appeared, to tell 
Miss Helen he would not be at tea. 

Poor Lucy fled to her room, nearly 
blinded by the -hot tears which now 
flowed fast, turned the key in the door, 
and, hiding her head in the pillows that 
no sound might escape, threw herself on 
the bed and gave way to the tempest of 
feeling that almost overpowered her. 
Never before in her quiet life, only stirred 
by small annoyances and petty troubles, 
and into which no grief or sorrow had 
ever entered, had she experienced such a 
storm of emotions, fought such a fight 
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with herself. She blamed herself for 
everything, and in no direction could 
she find comfort. She had been childish. 
foolish, and unkind, and, perhaps, after 
all—(Oh, the agony of the thought !)—put 
away from her a real love, separated her- 
self from one to whom, she could not 
doubt it now, she had given her first, 
best, and, perhaps, only affection. 

She rose at last, and with a quiet de- 
termination, unusual to her, forced her- 
self to remove the traces of agitation and 
prepare to meet whatever might be in 
store. For this, Helen’s prolonged ab- 
sence gave her time. She must be calm 
before her cousin returned. It would have 
been a relief, perhaps, to talk to her, but 
since Mr. Sutherland lived in the house, 
that was out of the question. It was long 
after dark, and she stocd leaning against 
the window, looking out over the now 
brightly lighted city, and wondering 
sadly when she should see it again, when 
she heard her cousin’s step and knock at 


the dcor. She had unlocked it before, 
so only said—‘‘Come in!’’ without 
moving. 


‘‘Why, Lucy, child, why are you here 
in the dark ?”’ Helen exclaimed. 

‘‘T put the light out by mistake, and 
then forgot about it. Where have you 
been so long, Cousin Helen ?’’ 

“‘It was a long time to leave you, 
especially the last evening, but I found a 
poor woman, in whom I am interested, in 
great trouble, and had to go to another 
person about the case, which detained 
me. Come, we must go to tea; it is 
long past the time,’’ and she drew Lucy 
towards the door. ‘‘ Where is Mr. Suth- 
erland, I wonder?” and Lucy was thank- 
ful for the obscurity in which she stood 
and to the passing servant, who answered 
the question. 

‘*He said he would not be home for 
tea, Miss Helen.”’ 

‘*You went with him to see Miss Tre- 
maine, Lucy, didn’t you?” 

‘© Yes, and found her at home. He 
went out again after we got back.’’ 

‘It is too bad to desert us the last 
night you are here, but I presume he 
could not help it. Well, papa, dear,’’ 
she added, as they found the judge wait- 
ing in the dining-room, ‘‘did you think 
something had happered to the family?’ 


‘*T was detained myself, daughter, or 
might have been more inconvenienced by 
the unpunctuality.”” He was a punctual 
person, and disliked the meals to be de- 
layed. 

‘‘Where is Mr. Sutherland ?”’ he asked. 

‘*An engagement, I presume,’’ said 
Helen. ‘‘He went with Lucy to Miss 
Tremaine’s this afternoon, and left word 
for me he would be away at tea time.” 

‘‘Ah, you have been to see my bright 
young friend! A charming girl! My 
favorite among Helen’s acquaintances, I 
think. So, little one, you are determined 
to leave us to-morrow? I was going to 
say you look pale, but the snow has given 
place to roses.’’ For the tears had sprung 
to Lucy’s eyes and the flush to her 
cheeks as her uncle spoke. 

‘*Dear uncle, don’t say I wi// go. I 
never felt so divided in heart before.’’ 

‘*Tell them to send you back when 
they get tired of you, little woman; we 
want you here. Helen will miss her com- 
panion ; I fear she is lonely sometimes,” 
and he looked at his daughter solicitously. 

“ Not while I have you, father.” 

‘¢ Suppose I take you to the concert at 
the Academy to-night ?”’ Judge Ross said; 
‘*Lucy, perhaps, does not hear much 
music.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I should like it, if Cousin 
Helen would.” 

She was losing her last chance of seeing 
Mr. Sutherland, perhaps, but she could 
not mect him. Helen was a little sur- 
prised, thinking Lucy would have pre- 
ferred to remain at home, but good music 
was always a treat, so she agreed. 

They did not talk much, only listened 
attentively, and Lucy slipped her hand 
into her cousin’s. 

‘You look tired, dear,’’ Helen said, 
as they went to their rooms that night. 
‘Good night; go to sleep quickly,’”’ and 
she kissed her affectionately ere she left 
her. Then Lucy heard Mr. Sutherland’s 
voice, but listening eagerly, could not 
catch his words, but weariness over- 
powered her, and she slept soundly. 

She awoke next morning with a start, 
and sighed as she thought of yesterday, 
dressed rapidly, then lingered, to be sure 
she would not be the firstdown. Her 
uncle and Helen were before her, and 
when Mr. Sutherland came in she was 
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relieved to detect nothing unusual in his 
look or manner. He talked naturally, 
but said nothing that called for response 
from her, and promising to meet the 
ladies at the train, soon left the table. 

‘¢T am sorry I cannot take you home 
myself,’’ said her uncle, as he bade her 
good-bye, ‘‘ but come back to us soon.” 

The carriage drove Helen and Lucy 
rapidly to the station, where Mr. Suther- 
land met them, and placed the latter in 
her seat, shcok hands and left her. He 
looked as if he would have said more 
than simply ‘‘ good-bye,’’ but forebore, 
and with tear dimmed eyes Lucy watched 
the two as they stood side by side waving 
adieu as the train moved off from the 
platform. 


XII. 
A DEATH AND STRUGGLE. 


It seemed a blank, lonely house to 
Helen, as she entered it after Lucy’s de- 
parture. Mr. Sutherland having an en- 
gagement, she had returned by herself ; 
and when they gathered again round ghe 
evening board, there was an almost ‘Tin- 
patient sense of loss in at least two hearts ; 
though after a few queries from Judge 
Ross as to how the child had got off, 
little more was said on the subject. 
Lucy had not been a large contributor to 
the general entertainment, and yet some- 
how they missed her sadly. 

Day after day passed quickly, and life 
for Helen settled back into the old 
routine. She had frequent and affec- 
tionate letters from Lucy, but somehow 
they did not replace the lost companion- 
ship, and she could not shake off the 
feelings that have seemed somewhat 
dreary and different, and that Mr. Suth- 
erland had changed—grown strange'y 
quiet and absent. He was ever pleasant 
and kind to her, and she had learned to 
enjoy what seemed almost like brotherly 
companionship; but he was changed— 
not less kind, but quieter, and more sel- 
dom with her than of yore. A dim per- 
ception of something new and strange in 
herself was also coming over her ; some- 
thing stirring in the depths of her nature, 
to which she had as yet been a stranger. 
What was it? Would it bring weal or 
woe? She could not answer; but tried 


with all the strength of her resolute will 
to shut it in, and throw her thoughts 
away. ‘Time passed on, and a blackness 
of which she had no present conception 
was descending upon her, Through 
such little matters have some souls to 
go. 
Judge Ross came home one evening 
unusually tired, and threw himself on the 
sofa in the library, where Helen soon fol- 
lowed, troubled by his extraordinary ap- 
pearance of fatigue. 

‘¢T am only tired my daughter,’’ he 
said, in answer to her questioning and 
solicitious lodk, and, putting his arm 
around her drew her down on the sofa 
beside him, where she rested her head on 
his shoulder, and sat quietly, enjoying the 
somewhat unusual demonstration. Pres- 
ently he began to talk of matters of busi- 
ness and home interest, so that an hour 
or two slipped by almost unheeded. At 
last the judge rose slowly, and said, ‘‘I 
believe I will retire, Helen,’’ then leaned 
over and kissed her brow. ‘‘ God bless 


_you, my daughter,” and with a strange 


emotion in his face, left the room. 

It was late, but Helen still sat on, 
wrapped in a waking dream. Mr. Suther- 
land entered and gave a stzrt of surprise 
at seeing her. 

‘¢ It zs late,’’ she said, in answer to his 
look; then, as he threw himself into a 
chair: ‘* How tired you are!” 

‘¢ Tired of fighting with myself, prin- 
cipally, I believe,’’ he answered drearily, 
and, moved by what sudden impulse he 
did not know, told her his story. 

Wrapped in his own thoughts ard 
words, with head half averted, he did not 
see the gray shadow that crept slowly 
over her face. But she said not a word 
till he had finished. Then she rose, laid 
her hand upon his arm, speaking very 
gently: ‘‘I think it must be a mistake. 
I will write or go to Lucy and see what I 
can do. She has not spoken to me, but 
I can understand better many things now. 
I will help you if Ican. Good night!” 

And she was gone, almost before his 
murmured ‘* God bless you!’’ had reached 
her ears. An automaton could not have 
moved more mechanically than she. A 
leaden weight seemed to rest on every- 
thing as she laid herself down to a dead, 
dreamless slumber. 
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She awoke with a start, unrefreshed, 
with a painful sense of something hanging 
over her, impossible to define or shake 
off. She descended to the breakfast room 
and waited. 

Mr. Sutherland soon appeared, looking 
scarcely less tired than when they parted, 
but her father came not. Mr. Sutherland 
took up the paper. She stood silent by the 
mantel, till the silvery tone of the clock, 
striking the half-hour, roused her, and 
she sent a servant to knock at Judge 
Ross’ door. 

The messenger returned_and reported 
that a repeated summons ‘had met with 
no response. 

Helen, now fairly alarmed, hastened 
up-stairs, followed by Mr. Sutherland. 
Again and again she called, there was no 
answer, and she begged him to break 
open the door. Quickly and dexterously 
he obeyed, and would have held her 
back, but she shook her head, and in a 
moment was leaning over her father. 

Suddenly, stealthily, like a thief in the 
night, the great change had come, and it 
was no living face she looked down upon. 
In an instant she knew it, and, with a 
cry of agony, sank upon the floor and 
buried her face in her hands. She felt 
herself gently raised, and half supported, 
half carried from the room. 

One glance had told Hugh Sutherland 
that nothing could be done, but he only 
waited to give her in charge to a servant, 
ere hesent fora physician and returned him- 
self to what he knew was a hopeless task. 

Some latent disease of the heart—life 
had been extinct some hours—the medical 
man pronounced, and both turned to 
Helen who sorely needed help. Her 
vigorous health and strength had never 
before succumbed, but the sudden shock, 
after the painful thoughts of the previous 
night, had suddenly prostrated her, and 
one swoon, from which she was with dif- 
ficulty revived, was quickly followed by 
another. 

‘It seems almost cruel to bring her 
back,”” was Mr. Sutherland’s thought, as 
he stood with the doctor beside her and 
looked at the pale, passive face, on which 


almost the calmness of death seemed to- 


have settled. He turned away with a 
sigh, feeling how helpless, how powerless 
he was to comfort her. 


He was, however, soon obliged to leave 
her in the hands of the physician and 
servants, as important matters claimed his 
attention. He at first thought of going 
for Helen Tremaine, but hesitated with- 
out Helen Ross’ permission. She was 
better, the servants told him, on his re- 
turn, but desired not to be disturbed at 
present, and with this he was fain to be 
content, and turn to make the various 
arrangements which death so quickly ne- 
cessitates. 

He was writing in the library, when he 
was startled by Helen’s entrance; her 
face was deathly pale, but she was quiet 
and calm. He tried to say something, 
but agitation almost overcame him. An 
expression of anguish crossed her face. 

‘*Not now,”’ she spoke, in a low voice, 
‘I cannot bear it now. I have come to 
talk to you about what must be done. I 
am better. I can—I must,’’ she added, as 
he remonstrated that she was not able. 
His affectionate sympathy might have 
been all in all to her, but now she put it 
aside with a forced, passionate calmness. 
‘‘How I am to live without him God 
only knows; but now, at least, I must have 
strength to do what has to be done.”’ 

‘‘Have you had any refreshments?” 
Mr. Sutherland asked. 

She shook her head, saying she could 
not eat, but did not refuse when he brought 
her a cup of teaand something more sub- 
stantial, and insisted she should take it. 

‘IT have not known what you would 
wish done, or who sent for to-day, except 
that I telegraphed your uncle and thought 


. of asking Miss Tremaine to come here, 


but did not do so.” 

‘‘Thank you,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but 
just now I had rather be alone. Of course 
it was right to send for my uncle and 
aunt; they are the only near relatives I 
have. Lucy and her mother could not 
leave home at once, or I might have 
wished for her.’’ Then a dull pain came 
over her, and she wondered half vaguely 
whether Lucy’s coming might not have 
brought new complications, which would 
have only added to her burden. 

For one weary hour they went over the 
sad but necessary details. 

‘¢T wish I could spare you this,’”’ he 
said, compassionately glancing at her 
white face, on which the lines of suffering 
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seemed sharply marked, but she only 
shook her head, and turned again to 
work. It was over at last, the arrange- 
ments all completed—the long day had 
drawn to its close. 

‘¢*Now, dear Miss Helen, do try, if 
sleep will not give you a little rest and 
forgetfulness.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you, both for your kind wishes 
and what you are doing for me,”’ and she 
shook hands and went away to what she 
dreaded, the solitude of her own cham- 
ber. But, being always self-contained and 
quiet, she gave no expression to the feel- 
ing which seemed like a pall threatening 
to descend upon her. 

All day, since consciousness had re- 
turned, she had fought it off and borne 
up, but now, as she fastened her door, 
the spectres of grief and misery seemed 
to close in upon her, and, like one worsted 
in a fight, she sank down and buried her 
face in her hands. ‘‘ What sorrow is like 
unto my sorrow?” were the only words 
from the Bible that came into her mind. 
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No comforting promises seemed to throw 

light upon the darkness. ‘Oh, that I 

were lying cold and silent beside you, 

my father!’’ was her low cry. She 

wrung her hands and pressed them to her 

head with the wild feeling that her brain 

was turning, that it was actually trembling / 
in the balance, and that morning might 

find her a raving maniac. Then, back 

again, her mind traveled to that after- 

thought of what ‘‘ might have been.” 

She saw now so clearly much that had 

seemed incomprehensible to her in her- 

self, saw it only to feel the wretchedness 
and wish it had never been. Round and 

round, coming again to the same points, 
as in a circle, her mind seemed to travel, 

till, at last, wearied nature gave way, and 
she fell on the floor in one of the long 
faints that had so alarmed them in the 
morning, and only came to herself with 
the pale light of the gray dawn, when 
she rose, threw herself on the bed, and 
slept heavily for some hours. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED ) 


Edelweiss. 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 


N Alpine realms mid ice and snow, 
Where human foot may scarcely go; 
Above the crevice yawning deep 

Cleft in the side of treacherous steep. 


On dizzy heights, which but to scale, 
Would make the bravest cheek grow pale; 
In wastes that would be sad and drear, 
Save that the Lord Himself is near. 


There blooms a tiny, fragile flower, 
Yet, gifted with immortal power, 

It springs not from the common sod, 
And blossoms only to its God. 


Nor did it rise from earthly cause, 
Nor owe its life to Nature’s laws— 
But once, above that height of snow, 
An angel pausing, gazed below. 


The earth seemed beautiful to him, 

But all at once, his eyes grew dim; 
With thought that sin was lurking there, 
Amid that scene serenely fair. 


With thought of man—his blinded greed— 
His wayward life—his fearful need— 

That in the flower the serpent slept, 

The angel looking—thought—and wept ! 


And his bright tears for sin and woe, 
Dropped down and melted in the snow, 
And lo!—a flower, where fell those tears 
Sprang up to bloom through all the years— 


An angel-flower that lives in snow, 
Where earthly blossoms may not grow ; 
Clasped close within its robe of ice, 
The white star of the Edelweiss, 








Thanksgiving at Cincle Cidseon’s. 


BY ANNA WHITTIER WENDELL. 


I. 


UCH a gather- 
SV NE 2 ing of the clan 

aN Scotland 
never saw, as 
took place at 
Uncle Gide- 
on’s that year. 
The erection 
of the Tower 
of Bable was 
of no more im- 
portance in 
Babylon than the Thanksgiving Day in 
New England, and I doubt if much 
noisier. For of all happy, healthy sights, 
that long table, groaning under its weight 
of good things, surrounded by its host of 
beaming faces, its babel of merry tongues, 
goes ahead. 

I remember perfectly, just how royal 
that brown young turkey—who had been 
occultly warned, and gone around for 
days with haunted eye and muffled gob- 
ble—looked on his huge platter, trimmed 
round with greens. I can see the big ham 
at the other end, rivaling the cranberries 
blush, and having spots of pepper over 
its mound like a polka dotted red chintz ; 
and I can see the fresh stalks in the celery 
glass, and my mouth waters, but when I 
came to the rich aroma wafted from the 
side table, where reposed pies, fruit-cake, 
nuts, apples, and the proverbial plumb- 
pudding, I am too full for utterance, or 
I was, and simply lift my hands in memory 
of past ecstacy. ‘Then there was all those 
dear people: Sons, daughters, brothers, sis- 
ters, nieces, nephews, and cousinsscattered 
upand down between smiling UncleGideon 
and Aunt Hannah. There was Will, the 
oldest son, and his wife and the twins ; 
Francis and her husband; Rachel and 
. Mary, uncle’s sisters—‘‘the happy old 
maids ’’—as all the family called them ; 
Raymond and Rosemonde, the newly en- 
gaged couple; and Nina, whom every- 
body idolized, with Fred included. 

And what an evening it was to be sure. 
Hallowe’en, only more so; bobbing 
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after apples, popping corn, old-fashioned 
games, where old-fashioned kisses played 
a part, and old fashioned hob-goblin tales 
told by Uncle Gideon, our family Gulli- 
ver, whose pudgy cheeks, and expansive 
stomach, shook contagiously, as the eyes 
of his audience grew larger and larger 
with each new wonder. 

Then came the hour for retiring, when, 
armed with our candles, we all flocked up- 
stairs likea brood of noisy pigeons, and 
crowded merrily into the apartments as- 
signed us. 

There were five of us in a great barn of 
a room in the fourth story, and being 
monarchs of all we surveyed, we cut up 
scandalously behind our bolted doors. 
Nina was the gayest, most alluring little 
witch, that ever made an angelic picture, 
in her long night-dress and naked feet, 
which, like little white mice, darted in 
and out beneath the hem, as she scamp- 
ered about like a frisky kitten. I guess it 
was one o’clock before our light was ex- 
tinguished, and still later before Morpheus 
came round kissing down the eye-lids. 
Mine would not be wooed. I was always 
so happy when at uncle’s I could rarely 
sleep the first night or two. I lay watch- 
ing the outlines of the quaint old furni- 
ture, that had been part of Aunt Han- 
nah’s ‘‘ setting out,’’ and I heard two 
clear, sonorous strokes peal out from 
Beacon street, near by, and then I heard 
a sound that sent the cold blood creeping 
up my spine, and made the papers on my 
head rise up—it was a premonitory crack 
of the ceiling, and a slow indentation, 
and a quick up-springing of the tin on the 
roof, behind a steathly tread. 

I almost shrieked aloud, when Nina’s 
little warm hand suddenly found mine. 
‘¢Isn’t it funny?’ she whispered, ‘I 
heard it last night. What can it be ?” 

I was ashamed of snuggling up to her 
for protection, but I did. We lay holding 
our breaths. The uncanny thing had made 
pause directly above our heads, asif fearful 
of its own steps, the ceiling cracked again, 
and the crunching and rattling went fear- 
fully on. I clung to Nina ina perfect panic. 
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“It’s going across to the next house; it 
will come back; it did last night,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Keep right quiet so as not 
to wake the others, but I am going to 
peep out of the trap door in the entry 
and see if that’s flesh or spirit.” 

“Oh! Nina; Oh! Nina dear,” I 
begged, catching her soft, plump arms 
in my shaking fingers, ‘‘don’t, please 
don’t—please, please lay still.” 

‘Why, things don’t frighten me,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Oh! Helen, I mus? see 
this prowler, indeed I must. Kiss me. 
You needn’t come a step if you are 
afraid.” 

I held on to her, and almost cried; but 
suddenly, like a soft bird, she got out of 
my Clutches, and, with a low, excited 
little laugh, began dressing herself. 

‘¢ There is a glorious moon,’’ she whis- 
pered, from the floor; ‘‘ perhaps he’s an 
Eastern individual, and is making a gar- 
den up there; but I’ll see what he is up 


t..°” 


I moaned, and began pulling on my 
clothes. I knew I was useless, but, trem- 
bling, followed when I saw the careless 
child, with only a fleecy shawl flung over 
her dressing gown, her bright hair falling 
to her knees and her eyes dancing with 
expectancy, let herself and candle softly 
out of the door. 

She tripped buoyantly along the entry, 
made a mock farewell outside of Fred’s 
door, and reached the ladder leading to 
the trap, undiscovered. Here I laid vio- 
lent hands on her again, and pleaded in 
vain. 

‘‘T am the daughter of a soldier,’’ she 
whispered,’’ and clambered beyond my 
reach. I Saw her draw the rusty bolt 
and blow out the candle. Then there was 
a moment of perfect silence and awful 
gloom. The next, a flood of moonlight 
silvered the rungs of the: ladder, and lay 
in a pool at my feet. Shuddering, I looked 
up at the radiant vision. Her hair and 
white drapery reflected every beam. I 
almost forgot our position, when she 
bent down, and a sepulchral whisper 
reached me. 

‘¢It is a bear.” 

I shook the ladder in my frenzy. 

‘« Tt acteth weirdly,’’ she continued, in 
an absorbed tone. ‘‘Oh, mercy !” 

‘Nina! Nina!’’ I moaned, going upa 


step and catching her gown. Oh! Nina, 
are you crazy ?”’ 

She drew up her feet as if dimly con- 
scious I was bothering her, and sat on 
the side of the trap in full view. 

‘*Tt’s the queerest shape,’’ she mut- 
tered; ‘‘it looks neither man, beast, or 
bird. Perhaps its Ragasus mistaking these 
house-tops for Mt. Helicin. It might 
be a guerilla, but it isn’t,” whispered 
Nina, “‘it’s a man, and I'd give my 
eye teeth to know what he’s fixing. Hist! 
Get down; something tells me he is going 
to make the return trip.” 

We had barely time to drop when that 
horrible rattling of the tin sounded again, 
and a shadow fell across our trap. It had 
no sooner passed than that dreadful child 
bobbed up to look. 

‘‘He’s disappearing down the trap 
about four houses below,’’ she telephoned. 
‘Now, I’m going to skip up to that 
apparatus he’s left, and see what it is.’’ 

She was getting out with all speed, 
when suddenly she dropped as if shot. 

‘¢He’s coming again. It must be Mer- 
cury in disguise. Maybe it’s dynamite, , 
be prepared to go up in asheet of flame,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Oh, he carries a camp stool.’’ 

Without a word of warning she scram- 
bled glibly and noiselessly out on the 
roof. My first impulse was to follow, and 
I could have screamed when I saw that 
determined little villain cautiously minc- 
ing after the footsteps of the man, ape, or 
whatever it was, seeming to leave in the 
wake of her white garments a line of trem- 
bling silver. 

I saw him pause twice in the short 
journey, for caution’s sake, and she 
paused, too. When he moved on, she 
unhesitatingly moved, too; and I believe 
she could have danced a jig when he 
finally set down his stool and deposited 
himself thereon, with his back still turned 
and ‘his fixings in front of him. I could 
see the long astronomer’s glass, and all 
around lay instruments I could not distin- 
guish. What seemed an age elapsed, 
when I heard an impatient ejaculation as 
he turned. 

The little white figure stood its ground 
unflinchingly. Neither moved or made 
a sound for full twenty seconds. Then, 
with a magnificent ease indescribable, 
that child of resources slightly turned her 
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shoulder on him, and scanned the firma- 
ment with wrapt eyes. 

He seemed to catch his breath, and 
shifted from one foot to the other. She 
waited a moment, and then began very 
slowly to move away from him. He 
started, and caught the fringe of her 
shawl. 

‘¢ Are you spirit or woman ?”’ he said, 
excitedly. 

‘*T beg pardon ?”’ 

‘¢T_I had no idea,”’ he began. 

‘*NorI. I’m afraid I disturbed you.” 

She was moving in my direction, and 
she drew him after her like a magnet. I 
saw his face in the clear light—it was 
alive with perplexity. 

‘*Have you been up here long?” he 
ventured, scanning her closely. 

** Not very lung—to-night.”’ 

‘¢ Other nights ?”’ 

She encountered his eyes with a gentle 
surprise that madeé him writhe. 

‘« None that I thought was lovelier than 
this,”’ she said, sweetly. 

‘* Would you care to look through my 
glass?’ he stammered, as she placed her 
foot on our trap. 

‘*Thank you; not to-night, I think.”’ 

A sharp, littke November blast came 
scurrying around a chimney, and twirled 
her garments in mad glee. 

‘Good heavens!’’ ejaculated the as- 
tronomer, violently, ‘‘such clothing on 
such a night. Get inside there, right 
away.”’ 

He did not allow her look to annihilate 
him. He very sensibly took her hands 
and balanced her until she was down at 
least three rungs of the ladder. 

‘*Good night,’”’ he said, as she drew 
her fingers away. 

She looked up gravely; then a most 
delicious smile broke out all over her 
face, the moon revealing it. : 

‘**Good night; perhaps there will be a 
moon to-morrow night.’”” She made the 
slightest perceptible pause, then—“< if so, 
oh, wise astrologer, commend me to her.”’ 

‘*With pleasure. Whom shall I say 
desires her majesty’s remembrance ?”’ 

He dropped on his knee, ostensibly to 
close the door. She answered quickly : 

‘‘Ask not a mortal; the planets will 
—. the mystery. Search them; fare- 
we as 


*« Stop, now, till I light the candle. | 
must bolt the trap,’’ she whispered. 

‘‘Let it go till morning; never mind 
it now,” said I, beseechingly. 

‘* Not so; astrologers are absent-minded 
creatures ; we must guard against the un- 
explainable mishap of his mistaking our 
door for his.’’ 

But search proved unavailing for our 
ignited spark, and the determined child 
crept up in the dark. I heard the rusty 
bolt go gratingly to its place, and then a 
soft rustle at even intervals; then a little 
thud, and a smothered exclamation of 
pain. 

I found her in a tiny heap on the wrong 
side of the ladder. 

‘<T guess I fell through the rungs,’’ she 
said, between laughing and crying. 
‘* Don’t be frightened ; its only my foot. 
Oh! oh!” 

Poor child! Just as I got her half up, 
Fred’s door opened, and a flood of light 
poured out. 

‘¢What’s the matter ?”’ he cried. 

‘¢ Hush, Nina has slipped and hurt her- 
self; don’t make a fuss about it.’’ 

He quickly got her out of my arms into 
his, and laid her down on the first bed he 
came to. 

‘Where is she hurt ?”’ he asked, in a 
low, troubled tone tome. ‘I heard you 
parading overhead.”’ 

Nina moaned. 

‘‘Where does it hurt you!’’ he asked 
frantically, trying to straighten her out. 

‘*Oh! don’t; oh! please don’t; you 
might touch it; if you did, I—I couldn’t 
bear it.”’ 

‘*I’m going for a doctor,’’ he said, 
decisively springing up, and darted off 
without another word. 

I wakened one of the girls to go down 
and tell Aunt Hannah. Presently she 
arrived in a red flannel petticoat, short 
sack, night-gown, and a frilled cap, her 
spectacles, a bottle of camphor, and a 
medical treatise in her hands. Uncle 
Gideon followed, in a complete suit of 
Jagger, his snuff-box and a glass of tepid 
water being his trophies to the sufferer. 

I blush to think how little sense any 
of us had. Not once did hot water, 
witch hazle, or any simple remedy, occur 
to us, and when Fred came back and said 
he had a doctor ‘‘ from below here,’’ we 
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had only gotten the silk stocking off, and 
the foot on a pillow. 

I noticed many things about the young 
physician that I liked. He entered the 
room well; he did not wait for Fred to 
mention his name, before he took us all 
in, in one general bow and smile. 

I thought when he first bent over Nina, 
a strange light crossed his facc; as if a 
candle had been swiftly passed before it, 
but, the next moment, its gravity assured 
me I was at fault. He went to work in 
a steady, gentle way; feeling all over the 
injured foot, not pausing at all, though 
she moaned and begged him ‘please 
not.”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry to hurt you,” he 
said, quite earnestly; ‘‘ but I must see if 
it’s a break, or sprain; be patient, just a 
little longer.’’ 

‘¢T’ll try, I’m sorry if I was rude,” she 
said, tremblingly, still fighting the tears. 

I saw the doctor bend a swift, com- 
passionate look on her, then he announced 
that it was a break. 

‘*T always had a grudge against broken 
bones,’’ said Cousin May tome; ‘‘ do you 
think she'll faint ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said I, for I saw Nina’s suffer- 
ing eyes on me; ‘‘she’s the daughter of 
a soldier.”’ 

‘‘Now, I'll just set this troublesome 
little bone,”’ said the doctor, as if propos- 
ing an excursion to° Yellow Stone Park ; 
‘if I may ask most of you to leave us. 
Perhaps, you will remain,’’ he said to 
me, and he handed Fred something, to 
indicate that he could be of service. 

It was some minutes before the doctor 
was ready. Then the rub came, and he 
gave those two or three agonizing jerks, 
I felt her shaking violently, and her teeth 
closing in the bosom of my gown, but 
she uttered no sound—not one. 

She lay back, white and spent, and 
some tears stole thickly out between her 
closed lids. 

The doctor prepared a powder, and she 
swallowed it without unclosing her eyes. 
Then he sat down by her with his fingers 
on her pulse. 

‘‘How did she meet with the acci- 
dent ?”’ he asked, presently, of Fred. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Fred, ‘‘you know, Thanks- 
giving’s a pretty frisky time, and Nina’s 
the jolliest of the whole crew. Well—oh, 





the other girls put off on her to sneak 
down and get them something more to eat, 
and she slipped in the dark, and here she 
a.” 

The very deliberate way in which he 
began, and the tremendous hurry he got 


‘in when he saw his way out, made me 


fear that his veracity would be doubted, 
but the hearer’s face was as the face of 
one who listens to the De: Profundis. 

Where I had seen that face tormented 
me until, when he had gone, promising to 
come back in the morning, Nina had 
slowly opened her eyes and pointed 
heavenward. ‘‘Esculapius and Herschel 
are one,’’ quoth she. 


Il. 


When we spent Thanksgiving at Uncle 
Gideon’s, it was generally understood 
we were to arrive fully three days before, 
and remain a week after, at the very 
least. 

So, but for Nina’s mishap, our merry- 
making would have gone on without a 
check, and when on the second day Dr. 
Boguardos carried her down to the library 
sofa, and she assured us she was deliciously 
comfortable, we resumed our antics with 
a right good will. 

‘¢More’n likely, her bones ain’t as 
tough as Gid’s grissle,” I heard Aunt 
Hannah saying to the doctor, ‘‘just 
point ’em at each other, and they’ll knit, 
I s’pose.” 

‘¢ That’s the principal,” he said, with 
his quick, appreciative smile; ‘‘ if we can 
only keep her quiet for a little while, 
she will be all right, and there seems lots 
of fun here to amuse her.” 

I thought he looked a bit wistful as he 
said this, and it seemed to strike Uncle 
Gideon too, for he cried in his big hearty 
voice: ‘‘We need another one to keep 
us going; know of a chap wanting to join 
a company of hobbledehoys? ” 

‘‘I’d apply for the vacancy,’ was the 
warm response, ‘‘ only I’ve been out of 
practice of that sort so long, I might be 
a hindrance, not a help.’ 

‘« Not a bit of it,’’ roared Uncle, bring- 
ing his huge fist down on his round leg 
with a bang; ‘‘out of practice! why? 
don’t you keep Thanksgiving in your part 
of the country?” 
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‘¢ This is my part of the country; but 
my people have all gone to keep it ina 
better.” 

‘* I’ve been wondering,’’ Aunt Hannah 
said, ‘‘what it was made me like you, 
and I know now,”’ making an impressive 
pause. 

The doctor’s face glowed. 

‘¢Tt’s because you look like our Char- 
lie. He’s been in that other country 
these five years; and Thanksgivens aint 
a scrimption to what they used to be, 
though we make believe.’’ 

(How my heart echoed what she said ; 
how I yearned to bless her for those faith- 
ful tears.) 

‘«Tf you are lonesome for your people, 
and can get any comfort out_of his, for 
pity sakes do; he would like it beyond 
everything;” 

She had laid her hand on his arm, and 
I saw him lift it to his lips, and heard 
him answer, very low, ‘‘ Perhaps my 
mother has found him out, if he is lonely 
too.” 

It was a little thing to say; but the 
simple manner of saying it pleased Aunt 
Hannah. After that we saw him, besides 
his attendance on Nina, part of every 
day and evening. 

The next day, while playing chess, the 
doctor looked up. 

‘*Check!”’ said Nina, holding his king 
with her queen. 

He slid his bishop between them, with 
his eyes on hers. She took it with a 
proud and wicked laugh. 

‘* You had better come off star gazing, 
Boguardos,”’ growled Fred, twirling his 
toothpick fiercely from one side to an- 
other. 

‘*Oh, did you ever study astronomy ?”’ 
asked Nina, eyeing Boguardos animat- 
edly. 

**T paid some attention to it until re- 
cently.” 

** Until recently! Oh, discovered the 
fickleness of the heavenly bodies, I pre- 
sume ; I don’t believe myself they are to 
be relied on.”’ 

“‘I' do; they have revealed mysteries 
to me past comprehension. But I trust 
the interpretation to the future.” 

‘‘What kind of mysteries?’ queried 
Nina, moving a man. 

** Beautiful beyond the telling.’’ 


The doctor's hand went up suddenly to 
his mustache. 

‘¢T thoughtI had removed that castle,”’ 
he said, presently. ‘‘I have not liked the 
look of its watch tower all along.”’ 

‘<I creep up then to survey the naked. 
ness of the enemy’s land.”’ 

‘¢ And lay siege to all he holds most 
dear.”’ 

‘*Yes; I’m a foe to be dreaded.” 

‘<T know that; so what I do I must do 
quickly.’’ 

He swooped down and took the castle 
with a half-hidden knight. 

‘« Those hopping pieces remind me of 
flies,’’ said Nina, disgustedly. 

‘« T wanted that castle.’’ 

“So did I.” 

She glanced over the board searchingly. 

‘¢What did you take my other one 
with ?” she asked. 


‘* This !’’ touching the offending horse- 


man. ‘‘He rode all unarmed, and he 
rode all alone; but—”’ 

‘Let those laugh who win,”’ she cried, 
bringing her queen down with a defiant 
little rush. 

‘¢ There is no shame in that surrender,” 
he said, placing the piece among her 
other trophies. ‘‘ He stormed the castle 
to get access to the queen, and he kneels 
a willing captive.”’ 

I closed my book and wandered out of 
ear shot, though I caught a fragment of 
Nina’s scornful retort, ‘‘Chagrin has 
many garments in which to cloak.”’ 

In the dining-room I came upon Fred, 
looking disconsolate. 

‘* Hang that doctor ; he shall not marry 
Nina ; I am bound to have her myself.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Nina was serious when she 
said cousins should not marry,’’ I said, 
knowing that he was but nineteen, and 
too young to think of her. 

Fred seemed confident of success, as 
he said, ‘‘I am sure of her if I can but 
get the chance to propose to her again.” 

‘© You had better wait,’’ I replied. But 
my advice was not heeded; for, that 
evening, as I went in to see Nina, I found 
him there. 

‘*Ts that Helen!” said Fred, without 
turning his head as the door opened. 

‘Yes, it’s Helen. 

‘*« Helen, can’t you make Nina good to 
me ?”’ turning his face to me. 
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I sat down close to both, and did a 
few sundries in the way of pats. 

‘¢Don’t you love this dear boy, Nina 
dear?’’ I asked presently. 

‘¢ You know,” she said, with a catch 
in her breath, ‘‘I just love him dearly ; 
dearly, but not enough.”’ 

‘You don’t try hard enough; you 
were just coming round when you got 
hurt, and you haven’t been thinking 
about me a bit since.” 

‘¢QOh, Freddie, yes I have.’’ 

‘¢ You haven’t. You won’t let me carry 
you up-stairs any more, and I guess Lain’t 
any more likely to run you into banisters 
and door-jams, than the next one.” 

‘¢T know, and I will, Freddie. You 
can take me right up now. I’m all tired 
out.”’ 

She dropped her head with a weary 
movement that went to th2 boy’s heart. 

‘‘l’m awful mean, Nina,” he said, 
penitently. ‘‘If you say its no now for 
good and all, I’ll swallow it ‘if it kills me, 
but think real hard before you do it, for 
its bang to every hope I’ve got, remem- 
ber that.’’ 

She put her arm up and pulled his head 
down to hers, and I saw she was crying, 
a very unusual thing. ‘‘ Oh, what shalll 
do, what shall I do ?”” she moaned, ‘its 
awful to have lovers.”’ 

‘¢ Freddie,”’ said’ I, ‘* give her until to- 
morrow, she’s tired now.”’ 

‘No, its got to be now, Helen, I’m go- 
ing away to-morrow, if it’s no.’’ 

“‘ Where are you going ?”’ cried Nina, 
tightning her arm. ‘Those were the kind 
of unguarded things she did, and then 
wondered why lovers were loath to go. 

‘¢ Anywhere, I don’t care.”’ 

‘¢ Hush,’’ Fred, said I, ‘* you hurt her ; 
give her till Christmas, that’s a month.’’ 

‘*T did that last year,’’ he said. 

‘¢ Well, do it once more.’’ I was 
amazed to see Nina’s eyes peer over his 
hair, with a command in them to desist. 

‘‘N-o-o. I had better decide now,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘oh, Freddie why can’t you love me 
like a brother, haven’t I always beena 
good little sister to you ?”’ 

‘Yes, darling, too good,’’ he said, 
brokenly. 

‘« Then let us stay this way,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

Fred groaned unaccountably, and cov- 


ered her hair with kisses. ‘‘ Yes or no,’’ 
he cried, desperately, straightening up. 

She would have edged out of it, but he 
looked more in earnest and paler than we 
ever saw him, and when he said again, 
‘¢ yer or no, Nina, speak.’’ She cried out 
no, in a burst of tears. 

He left us next morning, making excuse 
that ‘‘ some fellows wanted him in Provi- 
dence.’’ He braced up very unselfishly, 
and showed a cheerful face at the last, 
only to me at the door he said he was very 
miserable, and begged if Nina showed any 
signs of weakening I would telegraph him. 

She didn’t, though, she stayed up-stairs 
all day, with a headache, and emphati- 
cally denied herself to the doctor, who 
sent up twice to ask if he might see her, 
and try to relieve the pain. 

That evening he came in the library, 
where I was rummaging among the maga- 
zines ; he looked woe-begone, but was too 
proud to express it in his voice. ‘‘ Can 
I help you search?”’ he asked, pleasantly. 

‘¢T’'m after the Atlantic Monthly. I 
thought I’d read to Nina,’’ I said, think- 
ing the mention of her name would make 
it easy for him to inquire again, if he 
cared to. 

‘« How is the aching head ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ Very much easier, come up and say 
good night to us before you go. You'll 
find us in the sitting-room.’”’ I was turn- 
ing away, when he said in the direct fash- 
ion I admired, ‘‘ Could I come now, do 
you think?’’ I encountered his eyes and 
smiled a little, he answered it, a slight 
blush staining his broad brow. 

She had been employed in curling the 
long ends of her unbound hair about the 
tassels of a silken girdle knotted at her 
waist, but weary of this, had fallen asleep, 
her hands half open like a child’s, her 
whole attitude very appealing. Her wrap- 
per was of white cashmere, trimmed with 
swansdown, and pale blue ribbons. The 
open sleeves, lined with blue silk, pulling 
back prettily from the round babish arms. 
I never saw a lovelier picture, and I think 
he never did. I turned away, for that 
sudden light, like a new dawn; that un- 
controllable tenderness pouring down upon 
her, was not for me, though I had seen 
the like, aye, seen and trembled at the 
strange guest’s knock, just as he trembled 
there. 
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‘* Sit here and read,’’ said I, seeing him 
hesitate, and opening my own book. 

He sat, half turned from me, and I did 
not hear him turn a page, but I suppose I 
read for a quarter of an hour; then I 
heard Uncle Gideon calling vociferously 
from below, and I went down. 

I suppose I stayed longer than I in- 
tended, for when I got back to the sit- 
ting-room it was half-past ten, and Nina 
looked as if she might have been awake 
Some time. 

I suppose we had been in bed a half- 
hour, and I was just dozing off, when 
Nina’s voice, very sudden and queer, re- 
called me. ‘‘ Helen, do you like very 
big people,’’ she asked. 

‘*No, [like very little people,’ I an- 
swered, sleepily, putting out my hard. 

She drew it across her lips, and I felt 
that her cheeks werewet. ‘‘Nina, dear,’’ I 
cried, wideawake, gathering herover tome. 

She cried in good earnest then, though 
silently. ‘It isn’t any thing—too fret 
about, I—I’spose,’’ she ejaculated, strug- 
gling with her tears, and ending with a 
nervous laugh, ‘‘only it’s the most dis- 
graceful thing I ever heard of ; not—not a 
week, and Freddie hardly co—ld in his 
grave, you might say.” 

‘*Nina,’’ I said, shaking her a little bit, 
‘« what have you done ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, nothing at all; oh, dear.’’ 

‘¢ What happened in that sitting-room 
after I left?’’ I asked, sternly. 

** If you speak that way I’ll squirm and 
hurt my foot,” she moaned. ‘‘I can’t 
tell you anything if you freeze me, can I?” 

‘*«T was wakened up,’’ she began, ‘* by 
feeling eyes; it’s a horrid sensation, and 
I thought I must be dreaming still, when 
he never smiled, or looked different, or 
spoke when / smiled, so I moved my 
hands to attract his attention, and I 
startled him. Well, he paid me back; 
he made it the mean excuse for holding 
my hands, to keep them, he said, from 
doing mischief, and, then, without a by- 
your-leave or a warning, or a thing, he 
did it.’ 

‘‘Did it, what ?”’ 

‘* Pro—proposed. Wasn’t it brazen ?’’ 

I lay perfectly silent. Icouldn’t speak 
just then for thinking very hard. 

**T don’t know what possessed him,”’ 
she said, excusingly. 


‘* What did you say ?’’ I asked, after a 
time. 

‘‘Me? Oh, nothing! ’”’ 

“Why, Nina!”’ 

‘Well, I had to do that orcry; he 
went on so I was all worked up, and I 
didn’t want him tosee, did I?”’ 

‘‘True,”’ said I, soothingly. ‘* Well?” 

‘‘T thought how nice and patient 
Freddie always behaved, so, when I did 
look, I looked meaningly, and just said, 
Freddie.”’ 

“Tt was awful,’’ she whispered, solemn- 
ly. ‘I never saw aman suffer before; 
he buried his face in his hands, and such 
a groan I never heard. I stood it as long 
as I could, and then I saw a little end of 
mustache sticking out between his hands, 
and I pulled gently. He lifted his face, 
and I never, never want to make him 
look that way again. My! it hurts me 
awful. I forgot all about everything. 
Helen, you’ll be ashamed of me, but I~ 
I hugged him. Now, Helen, I can’t tell 
you the next. I’ve told you my part, but 
the rest is all Azs part; he was so happy 
he said a good deal, you know, and it 
wouldn’t seem fair to tell ever you, would 
aa 

‘*No,”’ I said, gravely, ‘‘not at all 
fair, dearest, only I want to know if you 
really love him, or acted on impulse; 
it’s only been a week, Nina, since you 
found him on the roof and called him a 
Guerilla.’”’ 

‘*I told him that, but he says, it seems 
longer, and he says, he can show Uncle 
Gideon he comes of good people, and his 
life shall prove how faithfully he has 
learned the lesson in a week.”’ 

We lay silent a long time, then Nina 
crept a little closer and whispered bro- 
kenly: ‘It’s been a real Thanksgiving 
for me, Helen; I didn’t do it on impulse, 
I wanted to. I know, I seem a child to 
all of you, who have known and petted 
me so long, and the words sound vain 
from such a foolish little thing as I am; 
but I’m nct afraid that the woman’s love 
will not teach the child wisdom, and, 
with God’s help and her husband's, 
she can perform the solemn duties faith- 
fully that she sees before her in those 
coming years. Kiss me, and trust me, 
Helen.” 

And, I did. 
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THERE IS A REST. 


II. 


So many things can happen in a week. 
So many, many things can happen in a 
year. So many hundred things can hap- 
pen in two years. I think this as I pack 
my little trunk, in my Manchester board- 
ing house ; my heart just bounding in an- 
ticipation of the morrow, when we (my 
trunk and I) shall be welcomed once 
more into Uncle Gideon’s dear old arms, 
for another Thanksgiving. 

I cut many strange antics, with no 
one by to see; but then, old maids are 
proverbial for silly things. For instance, 
I sling my report books and all the miser- 
able paraphernalia of my daily work in 
the bottom of a closet, with a grin and a 
muttered ‘‘done with you, for a while !”’ 
And I cry a little over the picture of a 
great big man, who looks strong enough 
and true enough, to take care of a dozen 
little school teachers with one hand, as I 
lay him between the leaves of my Bible, 
and put him in my trunk. It comforts 
me to remember that the dear eyes rest 
against the line—‘‘ He giveth his beloved 
sleep.”” Yes, that comforts me a little, 
when I think how hard life sometimes is; 
but, perhaps, if—our lives together might 
—oh, Father, silence my murmurings ! 
‘‘Stand beside the brink’’—stand close 
beside the brink, that the waters be not 
all marah to my lips! 

Then I smile at the pack of letters, 
freshly written, that I drop in, too. 
Crazy Fred—he thought his heart was 
broken two years ago, and to-morrow I 
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will meet his fiancée. ‘‘ Just the dandiest 
girl, Helen, you ever saw! Hair, like a 
raven-wing; eyes, like a gazelle; and 
brains, a walking Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, nothing less; and a staunch offish- 
ness about her to every fellow but me.”’ 
So he had written in his first glow, andso I 
could well afford tosmile over Fred’s future. 

But what made me laugh and cry to- 
gether (very silly no doubt), was the 
thought that to-morrow I would hold 
Nina’s baby in my arms, the tiny mite 
that bore my Charlie’s name. 

‘¢On his diminutive countenance may 
be discerned a weird mingling of stars 
and physics,” the little mother had set 
down in her first description of him to 
me. And how I yearned to behold that 
little face, where heaven and earth both 
shone, none knew, not even Nina. 

At last, to-morrow dons the present 
tense and is to-day, and I find myself 
trembling, as the slow old train creeps 
into the station, and I tremble more, and 
I cry a little, because I am so silly, when 
I hear that dear old hearty voice, and feel 
those light old arms and good old lips, 
and know I am once more near home. 
Then the glad surprise of seeing Freddie, 
and knowing he has left his love, to come 
and meet old me; and the double, treble 
gladness that surges over me, with such a 
rush, I dare not speak, when wide is 
thrown the door, and I see the crowd of 
glad, welcoming, familiar faces, all tum- 
bling toward me at once, and I feel warm 
arms and soft lips and a motherly bosom, 
and know I am at home for Thanksgiving. 


Chere is a Rest. 
BY HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, 


A rest far out across life’s wintry sea, 


OF a is a rest—and how I long for thee! 
Beyond the power of sin’s polluting stain» 


Where grief may never come, nor any 


pain, 
Throughout the ages of eternity. 


Oh, feet that toil in that dear home to be; 
Oh, lives that are become a threnody; 
Oh, nervous hands that clasp the aching 
brain, 


There is a rest! 


Move on, my soul, through lagging years and 


dree, 


Into the land that shall ne’er lose its blee— 
Move on triumphant! out on heaven’s plain 
There is a refuge, minaret and fane 

Tow’r from God’s city; yes, for you and me 

There is a rest. 
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A ¥ear in the Home. 
NOVEMBER. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


OR November, 
the yule log, 
the glowing 
fire upon the 
hearth, the 
family gather- 
ing-in of those 
who have long 
been separa- 
ted, the home 
cheer. 

November, 
= more than any 

SS SS ~—sCOother month, 
appeais to families and family ties, be- 
cause of the Thanksgiving festival. 
Christmas partakes more of the nature of 
a religious festival, being a part of our 
dogma or creed. But it is to Thanksgiv- 
ing that we must give all the horor and 
glory of being the day of days, when 
every one rejoices that we have a land of 
our own, and a home in which to keep 

good cheer. 

Every one knows that ‘‘the” event of 
Thanksgiving Day is the Thanksgiving 
dinner. And it is right and reasonable 
that it should be thus. For a good dinner 
is the crowning achievement of every 
home. It strikes a chord to which all 
hearts are responsive. 

But even the Thanksgiving dinner— 
that ancient and time-honored institution 
—has undergone a change, and been sub- 
jected to a process of evolution which has 
so changed its nature, that it no more re- 
sembles the old-time dinners than a lunch 
out of a tin pail resembles a Delmonico 
féte. 

The old-time dinner was enormous in 
quantity and of sickening richness in 
quality. The viands—some of them 
smoking hot, and others icy cold—were 
piled upon the table regardless of proper 
selection or judicious combination. And, 
when the board was heaped to overflow- 
ing, the guests were invited in to do their 
uttermost in the way of stowing away 
the eatables. Each was expected—and 





did—eat until he could hold no more, 
and this constituted the most glorious 
dinner of the year. 

Now it is so no longer. To be sure, 
the Thanksgiving dinner is graced by that 
national bird, the turkey. But it is not 
all turkey. His Birdship is brought on 
after the soup and fish course, and is re- 
moved in depleted glory to make room 
for the a /a mode beef that comes next 
at Thanksgiving feasts of to-day. 

To proclaim to the public at large that 
the turkey course is the most important 
one, is done by dressing his person ina 
lovely suit of tissue paper. A broad, green 
pistache fringe is gathered around his 
neck, and a lemon, sliced and tied to- 
gether again with pale green ribbons, is 
placed where the turkey’s head would 
naturally be. The tip of each drum- 
stick is twisted with a green fringe, and 
yellow and green ruffles are becomingly 
tied around his body. The edge of the 
platter on which he lies is garnished with 
celery tops and sliced lemons and oranges. 
Under the turkey’s wings are fastened a 
couple of olives. 

You must have a ‘‘ millinery party” 
Thanksgiving night, just before the danc- 
ing begins; or, if you intend to bring 
your festivities to a close early, you can 
have your millinery party some other cool 
November evening, when you are seeking 
ways to pass a frolicsome evening. 

The material for your party consists of 
a number of untrimmed hats—as many as 
there are gentlemen in the company, the 
material to trim them with, and separate 
tables for the different hats. 

Each hat is put upon a table with a few 
feathers, or flowers, and some cheese cloth, 
or any gay stuff that may be at hand. 


There is also thread, scissors, needles and . 


pins. The ladies seat themselves at the 
tables and the gentlemen draw lots. Each 
man seats himself at the table that has 
fallen to his share, and goes industriously 
to work on the hat, which he is told he 
must trim in twenty minutes. The lady, 
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if she so desires, may aid him with her 
counsel. 

At the end of twenty minutes a whistle 
is blown, and work is suspended. A 
committee, previously selected, awards a 
‘‘ King ’’ prize to the man who has been 
most successful in his attempts at mil- 
linery, and a ‘‘ Booby’’ prize to the one 
whose efforts have been nearest to failure. 
A suitable ‘‘ King’”’ prize is a velvet or 
Japanese smoking cap, a ‘‘ Booby’’ prize 
may be a fool’s cap and bells. 

All the men now don the hats of their 
own manufacture, and the evening con- 
cludes with a dance, 

Among the November ‘‘ fads ’’ that bid 
fair to run riot all winter is the stick-pin 
craze. The height, and depth, and length, 
and breadth of this pin-fancy can scarcely 
be described. One must meet the stick- 

in girl, or woman, to realize how many 
of these little ornaments can be utilized 
in her toilet, and how completely they 
can supplant all others. In décollété cos- 
tumes a curve of stick pins extend from 
one lovely bared shoulder to the other, 
making sometimes the only trimming on 
awaist. They are of all sizes, makes and 
jewels—diamonds, rubies, moon stones, 
opalsand garnets. Every sort of stick-jewel 
is appropriate with every sort of costume. 

Hats are entirely trimmed by means of 
stick-pins, and the ‘‘ hat-pin”’ itself is a 
stick-pin with a jeweled head. 

About the house stick-pins are used to 
bunch the drapery on mantel, or picture, 
or bracket ; everywhere that one would 
expect to find a common every-day pin 
doing duty there is a jeweled substitute. 
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An enterprising firm of house decorators 
sells ‘‘ papers ” of stick-pins arranged like 
common pins, in rows, upon heavy, broad 
stripes of lustreless black paper. 

Rattan furniture stained into the resem- 
blance of every kind of wood upon the 
earth, or side of the earth, is more popu- 
lar than ever. Most popular of all is the 
white enameled kind that soils with a 
breath of dust, but looks pretty until it 
has been reached by that same contamina- 
ting influence. 

Calling cards are very, very small, 
unless one is in mourning, and then they 
are very, very large—large enough’ to 
accommodate the broadest of borders and 
the inscription besides, without crowding 
one upon the other. 

The fashionable mourning stationery is 
pale violet, bordered with black. The 
address is stamped in black, straight 
across the top of the first page. 

A novel scheme has arisen with people 
of fashion, whom one would not expect 
to be so sensible. It is that of using 
stamped envelopes for private correspond- 
ence. These envelopes, stamped with 
two-cent stamps, come in at least two 
sizes, and are so very convenient that one 
who has used them will not readily go 
back to the old stamp-licking process. 
If one ‘‘ spoils” an envelope the postal 
authorities will redeem it. 

Just how popular this innovation will 
become no one can predict. At present 
it is confined to those who move on such 
an exalted elevation of the social plane 
that they can say, and do, and wear, and 
use almost anything they please. 


Storm Birds. 


BY OLIVIA. 


HILE icicles glitter ’neath the sun’s golden beams, 
Flock strange little creatures, with a wild thing’s ken, 
Laying claim to the frosty earth’s ruthless sheen, 
Sweeping in numbers like dark lines and shadows, 
Chattering so passionately on the boughs of the trees, 
Where drifts cluster thickest they their chorals upraise, 
Fluttering, piping, flying low, yet fain to sing, 

Tiding trumulous notes, as bending o’er glistening ice, 
Breaking forth into rondels, as with processional intent, 
Dipping in waves, spreading their spray-like wings, 

Breasts snowy white, feathers of gray, sweep past us. 
Little travelers looking so meek, by nature so wise ; 
Eye of the brightest, cutely bending your crowned head, 


Catching sounds of epproach, then away do ye fly! 
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Che Baby. 


TEETH.—HAIR.—HANDS. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


Ve 


ERY many 
otherwise sen- 
sible people 
are averse to 
looking after 
their babies’ 
teeth. Surely 
they cannot 
consider how 
important and 
essential the 
proper care of 
the first teeth 
is to health 
They need the most 





and good looks. 
assiduous attention from the time they are 


fairly through the gums. Sometimes 
babies fed on the canned preserved milk, 
which, being very sweet, cause their teeth 
to decay earlier than those fed on the 
condensed milk, served from the wagons, 
but decay may come from the lack of 
other things, which could have been given 
with the milk. Or, indeed, too powerful 
medicine, or too much candy, or too fre- 
quent lumps of sugar, may ruin digestive 
action, and present indications in dark 
lines and specks of decay on the other- 
wise pearly teeth. 

The longer the deciduous teeth are 
kept, the better shaped mouth and the 
better second teeth your child will be 
apt to have, for there is more room for 
the incisors and molars, and, as a conse- 
quence, they will be stronger and more 
durable. The time ought to belong to 
past generations, when teeth are allowed 
to loosen and drop out. A child’s teeth 
should be carefully watched, and with the 
first speck of decay they should be exam- 
ined by a good, conscientious dentist. 
Sometimes very young children have to 
have several teeth filled, but better so 
than have the shape of the pretty mouth 
spoiled, or prepare the way for the early 
use of artificial teeth, which can never be 
perfected to equal our own. 
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The baby’s mouth should be cleansed 
at least twice dailyg-when he has his 
morning bath, and before being tucked 
into bed for the night. A quill tooth- 
pick or silk floss will remove deposits be- 
tween the teeth, and your dentist would 
advise, regarding a suitable wash for the 
mouth, in case of pale or sore gums, or 
acidity of the stomach, which is counted 
the dread destroyer of the enamel. Very 
small, soft tooth-brushes can be bought 
for nursery use; there is also manufac- 
tured a felt tooth-brush, which meets with 
considerable favor and growing populari- 
ty. When baby is old enough teach him 
to use his own brush, and so inculcate 
early the habits of cleanliness and care, 
Remember, also, to tell him that the in- 
side of the teeth should be cleansed as 
well as the outside. 

An infant’s hair must receive care from 
the first coming of the pretty fluffy rings, 
or later good, strong hair will not be an 
assured possession. If a crustaceous cov- 
ering exists, wash the scalp twice a day 
with tepid water, mixed with rosewater or 
alcohol. When it is removed use fresh, 
cool water and a soft brush. If the baby 
is a girl, do not cut the hair off, but clip 
the ends. All women want the beauty of 
fine, long, abundant hair, and the mother 
must not forget her infant is to bea 
woman some day. Keeping the hair 
shingled close is apt to make it coarse. 
The best way to secure good hair is to 
keep the head cool, the scalp clean, and 
the hair well brushed. As your child 
grows older, and, therefore, the hair 
thicker and longer, every night you should 
part it, to cool and clean it, and in the 
morning thoroughly wash the roots with 
soft water, and then as thoroughly dry. 
If scurf persistently remains, use a lotion 
of one ounce of glycerine in eight ounces 
of rosewater, and apply this frequently. 
A few drops of ammonia put into the 
water with which you wash the head is 
also excellent for removing scurf. A little 
powdered borax, put into tepid water, is 
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good; so also is Castile soap and soft 
water. If hair drops out, a stimulating 
lotion is needed, but this is often the re- 
sult of fevers and other diseases, and in 
case of illness it is wisest to seek advice 
regarding the hair in time. No man 
really longs for a bald head, and wig 
dealers would not have as much custom 
if the mother used more care in baby- 
hood and early childhood. If children 
are taught that frequent brushing and 
cooling of the hair is necessary, when they 
are older grown they will not be apt to 
be neglectful. 

It is quite as important that a boy 
should have a well-covered head as a girl ; 
therefore everything that will strengthen 
and benefit the hair should be observed. 
Hair should not be allowed to continue 
split at the end, as it is then, in a measure, 
dead, but clip it off an inch or two, and 
increased growth will be the result. If 
you wish your girl’s hair to curl, with her 
earliest hours, brush it in the form of a 
ring, and probably you will have little 
trouble in acquiring the desired result ; 
but if the hair proves obstinate, and per- 
sistently refuses to remain in curl, try a 
weak solution of isinglass, and after awhile 
it will likely stay in place without it. Do 
not put oil on your children’s hair. 

It is astonishing how even the most 
carefully-tended babies will get dirty 
hands. How they accomplish it no one 
knows, for it would seem that their dainty, 
plump fingers were held too precious to 
come in contact with any soiled object ; 
but it remains an undisputable fact that 
babies’ hands do get dirty, and babies’ 
nails sometimes look as if applied to dirt 
alone; therefore they must be constantly 
watched and cared for, and while love is 
blind, and mother-love, the blindest of 
the blind, we all want, even the veriest 
common-place stranger, to think our baby 
sweet and clean, so the little hands and 
nails must be watched most zealously. 
The best way to manage is to frequently 
bathe the babies’ hands in tepid water, 
using also Castile soap. If this is incon- 
venient, wipe the hands at intervals with 
a dampened wash cloth, or sponge ; always 
dry thoroughly, or the tender skin will 
chap. After washing, the hands will be 
found to be the easiest time to clean babies’ 
nails. Dothis by holding the hand firmly, 
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though tenderly, with one of your own. 
Do not let the child think he is to be hurt, 
but accustom him to this daily care. Thus 
holding the hands one at a time, in cor- 
rect position, apply a small nail knife, 
and then thoroughly, but as rapidly as 
possible, remove all the dirt accumu- 
lations underneath the nail; also, with a 
small scissors, cut off all rag nails, or 
shape the finger nails. Do not let any 
foolish superstition, such as the very popu- 
lar one, ‘‘ If I cut my babies’ nails before 
he is nine months old, he will grow up a 
thief,’’ allow you to let the little one suffer 
from broken or torn nails. _The cutting 
of his nails will not have half the tendency 
to make him dishonest as the neglecting 
of duty in any direction; also try and 
prevent your children from biting their 
nails. It is anything but a pleasing prac- 
tice, and can always be stopped if taken 
in time. Do not let your children suck 
their thumbs, not only does it produce an 
unpleasant impression, but often the cupid, 
bow-like mouth, loses its beauty lines, and 
a disagreeable projection of the lips is the 
result, and sometimes of the gums as well, 
besides the shape of the thumb frequently 
undergoes change, becoming noticeably 
smaller, and the otherwise well-formed 
hand becomes deformed. 

We do not need to believe in palmistry 
to read a great deal from the hand, for 
we are each more or less born physiogno- 
mists. We draw conclusions of character 
from outward appearance—so the hands 
of our babies cannot be lightly passed by, 
thinking some day we will give them the 
needed care and attention. Some day is 
a very indistinct future, and in the go 
between time character is being formed. 

We well know that the most beautiful 
hands are those that do beautiful deeds, 
Help those who are stumbling; bring to 
the sick food and cheer; do the many 
acts of kindness and love; but to accom- 
plish this with age we must begin in 
babyhood. It was Fanny Fern who said, 
‘‘Kiss the baby, and he will kiss you 
back; slap him, and he will slap you 
back.” So we must teach the little hands 
to doonly good ; to becareful about the way 
they keep their hands, and then put them 
to noble uses. The hand is the brain’s 
‘‘ chief of staff; therefore it is only right 
to give it all needed attention. 

















LOWLY I wended 
my way through 
the silent city of 
the dead, disturb- 
ed only by the 
hum of insects, 
or the occasional 
song of a bird. 

A villagechurch- 
yard, with nostate- 
ly palaces for the 
dead, no vulgar 

effort atdisplay. A stranger to the village, 
and in consequence to the names carved 
upon the headstones, I walked on, idly 
reading a verse here, a line of Scripture 
there. Sacred were those ashes beneath 

to how many grieving hearts still? 

A turnin the path! Ata far distant 
mound knelt a woman whose sobs in the 
sweet stillness reached myear. The tiny 
grave bore evidence of great care. The 
headstone of polished granite, of simple 
design, marked it as the cold resting- 
place of some mother’s darling. 

**A blossom early gathered,’’? I mur- 
mured, turning back. ‘‘ Poor mother!”’ 

A while later I returned and found the 
kneeling figure gone. 

“WILLIE.” 


Born Jan. 1, 1884, 
Died May 5, 1888. 








NoT ForRGOTTEN ! 





A simple headstone; a simple inscrip- 
tion. A rose bush at the foot shed its 
white petals, as though it, too, wept 
pearly drops for the bright young head 
reposing upon its mouldering pillow. 

‘* Not forgotten! Sweet assurance,’’ I 
said, aloud, and I felt, with a glad thrill 
at my heart, that somewhere above mea 
pair of blue eyes, ina childish face, looked 
down, conscious of that mother’s remem- 
brance, conscious of her grief. 

For five seasons had the roses at the foot 
of that grave lived their brief lives ere I 
again visited that village church-yard. 
Almost unconsciously, my footsteps turn- 
ed to Willie’s grave. 





“Pot Sorgotten.” 


BY MRS. NORA MARBLE, 
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Rank the grass around and above us! 
Wild and tangled it grew, obscuring the 
name, the date, and, more than all, that 
loving inscription. 

‘¢ She, too, perhaps, lies under the sod 
somewhere,’’ I thought, recalling that 
weeping mother of two years ago, and, 
stooping, I cleared the headstone of its 
veil of weeds, picturing, as I did so, the 
happy smile of the little sleeper when 
spirit met spirit in that better land. 

The sharp crunch of a spade in the 
gravel behind me struck my ear. I turn- 
ed to behold the sexton carefully round- 
ing a newly-made grave. 

‘¢Why,”’ I said, with falling tears, still 
kneeling beside Willie’s headstone, ‘‘ was 
not the mother laid beside her little one?” 

‘¢The mother?” quiried he, peering, 
with his dim eyes, at the carven name. 
‘*Be you meanin’ the mother of Willie 
Dean?”’ 

‘¢Yes; Willie’s mother !”’ 

‘¢ Well,” answered he, slowly and with 
the utmost gravity, ‘‘the reason Mrs. 
Dean ain’t laid ‘long side of Willie is 
cause she ain’t dead yit, ma’am. A 
werry good reason, I take it to be, a 
werry good reason.” 

‘Not dead,’’ I faltered, gazing sadly 
upon the neglected grave, and that brief 
inscription, ‘‘and yet—”’ 

The man understood, and smiled grimly. 

‘¢ You see, ma’am,”’ he explained, ‘‘he 
were her first and only little one—‘ her 
one little lamb’—she kept always a-moan- 
in’ when she come here. It was every 
day, most, rain or shine, and the wayshe 
did grieve was somethin’ terrible.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’ I said, dusting the stone with 
my handkerchief, ‘‘ her one little lamb.” 

‘¢ Jest so; but now, ma’am, now you 
see she has got no less than three, and 
so—’’ he broke off, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and departed. 

‘¢Tt matters not,’’ the wind among the 
trees seemed to whisper, as I turned from 
that little one, so soon forgotten in his 
cold, earth-canopied bed. ‘It matters 
not to Willie; he sleeps well.’’ 
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HE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 





Lillie’s Wurglar. 


CORNELIA REDMOND. 


we, = ILLIE had 
Se gone to bed 
early, for she 


ee was very tired 
St aye after having 
2 Se a YZ Hy f3, spent the after- 
< Yun? eer noon in the 
as a e <7) . y park with a 

mz. party of her 


», school - mates. 
‘’ They had 
“\ played ‘‘hide 

and go seek,”’ 

and “drop 

the handker- 
chief,”” and ‘‘blind man’s buff,’”’ until 
they were all quite worn out, so as soon 
as tea was over Lillie had kissed her 
mother good-night and gone up to her 
little room in the third-story, and was 
soon in bed. 

But somehow, although she was so 
tired, she could not get to sleep. First 
she turned on her right side and then on 
her left, and then back again on her right. 
Then she shut her eyes tight, and tried 
not to think of anything; but this she 
found very hard todo. But at last she 
lay quiet, and was just going off into the 
land of dreams, when she was startled by 
a sound which all at once brought her 
back to herself. It seemed to come from 
the other side of the heavy window- 
curtains, and sounded like some one’s 
breathing., 

She listened again. Yes, there was no 
mistaking it, there was certainly some 
one in the room. 
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‘¢Oh, dear; oh, dear,’’ thought poor, 
frightened little Lillie ; ‘‘ it’s a burglar— 
I know it is.’’ 

Just then she saw the window-curtains 
move ever so slightly, and the sound of 
stealthy footsteps reached her ear. 

‘« Oh, whatever shall I do,” she thought. 
That dreadful regular breathing was com- 
ing nearer and nearer. 

She covered her head with the sheet, 
and tried to shut out the sound. 

‘*My watch that papa gave me last 
Christmas is on the bureau, and my pearl 
ring is there, too. He can take them if 
he wishes; but, oh, I do wish he would 
go away.” 

But the burglar evidently had no such 
intention, for, presently, Lillie heard him 
crawl under the bed and lie down, as if 
he intended to stay there. 

By this time she was fully aroused to 
the importance of doing something. She 
had a horrible fear that if she screamed 
the burglar would come out and clap a 
hand over her mouth. Besides, she knew 
that her father was out, and her mother 
and brother Tom away downstairs in the 
library, where it would have taken a 
louder scream than a poor, frightened 
little girl could give to reach them. 

‘¢Now,”’ she thought, ‘‘I must not let 
him know that I have heard him. That 
would never do. I'll make believe that I 
have just waked up.” 

She turned over, and gave an audible 
yawn. 

‘¢Qh, dear,” she said, aloud, ‘‘how 
very warm it has grown. (Perhaps he 
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won't hurt me if I leave my watch and 
pearl ring),”’ she thought to herself. + 

‘I am very thirsty,’’ she continued, 
aloud. ‘I think I will have togo down- 
stairs and get a drink.” 

Still no sound from the burglar, except 
his regular breathing. 

Encouraged by this, Lillie sat up in 
bed. For a moment she clasped her 
hands and asked God to protect -her, and 
then, with considerable hesitation, put 
one foot out on the carpet, half expecting 
that it would be seized by a hand from 
under the bed. As nothing of the sort 
happened, she ventured the other foot. 
Then she hastily made her way across the 
room and out into the hall, closing the 
door after her. She turned the key, which 
fortunately happened to be on the out- 
side, and then fled down the two flights 
of stairs as fast-as her feet would carry her. 

Her mother and Tom, who were both 
reading, were much startled at the sight 
of the white-robed, pale-faced little figure 
that burst in upon them. 

‘*Why, what is the matter, Lillie ?”’ 
asked the former. 

‘* It’s a burglar,’’ answered Lillie, in a 
terror-stricken whisper. 

‘*What’s a burglar?” asked Tom, be- 
ginning to laugh. 

‘¢ The man under my bed,”’ she replied. 
‘* He has been walking about my room for 
ever so long. First he was hiding in the 
window-curtains, and now he is lying 
under the bed. I suppose he is waiting 
until the lights are out, and then he means 
to take the silver. I’ve locked my door, 
so he can’t get out.”’ 

Mrs. Scott was quite alarmed by this 
time. She questioned Lillie a little more 
particularly, and then said: 

‘*Tom, you had better go at once fora 
policeman. It is most unfortunate that 
your father is not at home.’’ 

Tom got his hat and started out, 
and was back within five minutes, ac- 
— by two sturdy officers of the 
aw. 

‘*You had better not come, ma’am,”’ 
said one of them to Mrs. Scott, as they 
started, clubs in hand, to follow Tom up 
the stairs. ‘These sneaks is often ugly 
customers.”’ 

Lillie wrapped herself in a shawl and 
sat down close beside her mother and lis- 
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tened. The sound of the key being 

turned in the lock reached them from ne. 
stairs, then the footsteps entering the 
room, after which all was silent for some 
minutes. 

The next thing that they heard was a 
hearty laugh from Tom, which was echoed 
by the two policemen, and then all three 
began to descend the stairs. 

Lillie clung to her mother as they came 
in sight. 

There, held in the iron grasp of one of 
the officers, was, not the desperate-look- 
ing man that they had expected to see, 
but a poor, frightened little syke terrier, 
who was whining piteously. 

‘‘Here’s your burglar, Lillie,’’ said 
Tom, pointing to the little dog. 

‘‘That’s him, miss,”’ laughed the 
policeman. ‘‘ He must have run insome 
time during the day when the door was 
open. Poor little beast, he looks as 
though he had had bad treatment.” 

He certainly had been sadly neglected, 
for his long hair was all matted together 
and one little paw had received an ugly 
cut. 

‘*Poor fellow,’’ said Lillie, stroking 
his head, *‘to think that I should have 
been afraid that you were going to steal 
my watch, is not it too funny?” 

The dog licked her hand and gave 
her an appealing look that seemed to say: 

‘« Be kind tome, little lady. I did not 
mean to frighten you.” 

‘¢Oh, mamma, do let us keep him to- 
night,”’ begged Lillie. ‘Just see how 
hungry he looks.’’ 

After a moment’s consideration, Mrs. 
Scott consented that he should stay. 

‘*His owner will probably come and 
claim him in a day or so,” she said. 

After all, Lillie did not get to bed until 
quite late that night, for she waited up to 
see the little skye bathed, combed and 
fed, and very cunning he looked afier- 
wards curled up in the box in which Tom 
fixed a comfortable bed for him. 

The whole family soon became attached 
to him, and no one was sorry that the 
advertisement which they put in the 
paper did not bring a claimant for their 
little pet. 

And so he stayed, and Lillie named 
him Jack, but Tom never called him any- 
thing but the ‘‘ Burglar.” 
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| HEY lived in a large 
stone house ’round the 
corner, known famil- 
iarly as the “ doctor’s 
house.” There was 
just two of them, Willie 
and Tom. Willie had 
blue eyes and Tom had 
brown, and Willie was 
good and Tom was 
bad. 

They went to school 

together regularly 
every morning, except 
those mornings when 
Willie would happen to be sick, and those 
other mornings whén no one, not even the 
doctor, could tell whether Tom was really sick 
or only pretending. 
p They sat at the same desk in the red brick 
schoo!-house, and wrote letters and figures on 
their slates and read in the first reader, and 
every Friday they “did sums.” The teacher 
used to make Willie take his slate home to show 
papa and mamma what nice, straight letters he 
could make, and sometimes mamma would ask 
little Tom why he didn’t bring his, and then 
bad little Tom would hang his head and feel 
sorry that he made funny little men and women 
instead of nice, straight letters. 

When they had gone through the first reader 
several times, Miss Mary said it was time they 
went into copy-books. Every one knew that 
Willie was very proud of his copy book, but 
only Tom’s mother knew that he was proud of 


Bad Little Com. 


BY L. R BAKER. 


his, too, ‘ Writin’ in an old No.1 copy-book 
ain’t much!” declared little Tom, while in his 
heart he thought it was a very wonderful thing 
indeed. 

But on the first afternoon Miss Mary found 
little Tom’s inkstand upset over the new book, 
and little Tom hastily wiping it up with his 
sleeve, 

«What a naughty boy you are,” she said 
severely, and quickly moved Willie and his 
clean copy-book into another seat: 

Half an hour after the other children had run 
off home, Tom was still standing in the corner. 

“You may go now,” said Miss Mary, looking 
up from the compositions she was correcting, 
“but you are not to bring your copy-book again 
this year.” 

Little Tom found Willie sitting on the steps 
outside waiting. He had his copy-book in his 
satchel to take home and show mamma, but his 
blue eyes were full of tears. 

“Tom,” he sobbed out, “Tom, I’m awful 
sorry.” 

Little Tom’s inky jacket sleeve went hastily 
over his eyes this time. ‘I don’t mind, Willie,” 
he said, and then fumbled deep down into his 
satchel pretending to look for something. «I— 
can—learn—to—write—neat@@year—I—guess.” 

At this moment two of the school-boys came 
back for their geographies, and little Tom put on 
his don’t-care voice and cried out: ‘ Writin’ in 
an old No. 1 copy-book ain’t much.” 

The two boys shouted, laughing ; but it was little 
Tom’s mother who guessed it was good little 
Willie who upset the ink. 


Carlo’s Thanksgiving. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS, 


HE streets were sleety and the air was 
biting, 
The skies, the “regulation” sober gray 
That joins with snow and sleigh-rides, 
in uniting 
The “old time”—with the modern 
“thankful day.” 


‘Just such old-fashioned weather for Thanks- 
giving,” 
The “fogies’”’ said, in a complacent way, 
«As used to make our boyhood worth the liv- 
ing— 
It’s going to be a snapper of a day 
Then chuckled, that Jack Frost again héd found 
them, 
Forgetting in their selfish zest, the poor 
Who’d shiver dinnerless and cold around them 
To-morrow, begging bread from door to 
door! 


One of these fogies was Sir Peter Grumble— 
A rich, old miser, hated by his kind— 

A slave to his superiors; to the humble, 
The most oppressive tyrant one could find. 


rh 


He seldom ate enough to keep him living, 
But, when he aid indulge “once in a way,” 
His natural appetite to hunger giving 
’Twas once a year, Thanksgiving Day. 


Thanksgiving Eve, he took his market basket, 
(He couldn’t trust Maid Susan with his gold, 
Lest she beyond the bounds he’d set should 
task it, 
In frippery and extravagance untold) — 


And forth he set to buy his fowl for dinner— 
(He often paused to haggle by the way) 
A trifle more cadaverous—nay, far thinner, 
Than when he shopped for /as¢ Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 


“ This turkey was too thin ”—*too old” —and 
that one 
«Too blue”? and “thin-skinned,” when one 
saw it near: 
He much preferred that healthy-looking, fat one, 
“ But, really! ’twas preposterously dear.” 
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Finally, he found one suited to his pleasure, 
His meansand palate—poor and lean enough, 
(The marketman had cheated, in small meas- 
ure) 
‘But there was the more space,” said he, 
“to stuff.” 


And, homeward wending, in his bargain happy, 
He went. When,lo! there met him on 
the way, , 
The hungriest-looking dog, with coat so nappy, 
It would not lie, but “stood up,” stiff and 


gray. 


An uglier-looking dog I could not show you. 
But hunger made him very bold indeed ; 
He wagged his tail, as certain he did know you, 
And made his case so plain that all might 

read, 


His knowing eyes said plainly that he knew it 
Was a season of prosperity; and he 

Regretted much that he must stoop to do it— 
But really—he must ask your charity ! 


Sir Peter Grumble, had he not been Peter, 
Would not have scoffed at charitable “ tact.” 

His dinner would have tasted ail the sweeter, 
For having for it’s sauce one kindly act. 


Instead, with frown he bade the beggar scam- 


per. 
He “didn’t s@why dogs were ever made, 
Excepting it were purposely to tamper 
With other people’s victuals,” (so he said). 


Chop-fallen, in deep gloom and dire dejection, 
Poor Carlo trotted off that freezing day ; 
While Grumble, in an opposite direction, 
Pursued, in righteous wrath, his homeward 
way, 


But paused, ere going indoors, from his labor, 
And set his basket down upon the street— 

To rest his arm and prattle to his neighbor— 
Just in the proper angle, at his feet. 


And suddenly, while they stood there, a com- 
motion 
Was heard around the corner (out of sight), 
The friend—to every scandal all devotion— 
Proposed that they should go and see the 
fight. 


‘« Just put your basket in my hall-way, Grumble, 
Tis safe, unless my housewife, who is blind, 
Should chance to hear the sport, and get a 
tumble 
In coming to the door, the cause to find; 


“ But, ’tis not likely—she is deaf as doorpost, 
As well as blind, and dumb, and very old ; 

’Tis sure as fate, I say—I’m certain, almost, 
She will not venture out into the cold.” 


So off they ambled-—one in lead, one following 
As quickly as his legs would let him go, 
The cause of all the noise and talk and hollo- 
ing, 
As eager as all the rest of them to know. 
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Now, down the street thus in a trice deserted, 
Dog Carlo chanced to stray in gloomy mood ; 

For hunger, by stern pangs itself asserted, 
And he mus¢ stay it somekhow—if he could! 


His bright eyes saw at once Sir Peter’s basket— 
Oh, joy! he had repented, and would give 

To whom he had refused when he did ask it; 
“« A bite to eat, that a poor dog might live!” 


Oh, joy! the selfish mood had vanished from 
im. 
(Reflected Carlo—* Selfishness don’t pay.” 
His joy and gratitude did overcome him— 
He, too, would have a feast Thanksgiving 
Day). 


He gently nosed the basket, looked within it— 
He saw the turkev lying on it’s side, 
And “hugged himself” to think how he did 
win it, 
And conquer old Sir Peter’s haughty pride, 
«“ How kind!” he thought, ‘to leave the bas- 
ket also, 
That I might have no trouble as 1 roam— 
Strange dogs would think my ‘master’ made 
me call so, 
At market, to convey his purchase home !— 


“And so would not annoy me as I wended, 
As they would surely otherwise have done, 
Had they but dreamed the money was ex- 
pended 
Not for a ‘master’s’ dinner, but my own!” 


So, taking Peter’s basket by the handle 
As lightly as if it had been a leaf, 
He made a track for home as straight as 
could be, 
As boldly as if he were not a thief. 


Was he athief? He knew it not, and, there- 
fore, 
His conscience was as clean as e’er before; 
And knowing it not, he could not possibly care 
for 
The fact that Peter raved, and even swore, 


When, coming back to claim his basket, lo! it 
Was not where he had stood it up on end; 
And, though he was far too polite to show it, 

He blamed the theft upon his neighbor-friend. 
Deg Carlo did not know his splendid dinner 
Was spiced with new-born faith in life, ’tis 
said. 
And when he rose, the fowl was ten pounds 
thinner 
Than ere he on it’s bones had made a raid! 


Then, meditating in a sunny corner, 
H@ mused: “ Man’s not as mean as oft’ be- 
fore.” 
And he was happier far, than was Jack Horner, 
Though his Thanksgiving came the day 
before. 


The actual holiday..... When you have 
plenty, 
Grudge not a share of it to a needy friend— 
If you have forty blessings, give him twenty, 
And you will not regret it in the end! 
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~The Fashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





ty HE gowns for au- 
tumn and winter 
wear show no radi- 
cal change in de- 
sign. Clinging 
skirts are retained 
with their added 
length at the back; 
many are quite 
straight, with all their full- 
ness behind, while others 
are bias and have slight 
drapery, with small clusters 
of folds down the sides, or 
across the hips in the most 
modest paniers. 

Bodices are still cut to 
give a long waisted effect. 
The most stylish waists 
show few seams, whether 
draped or stretched smooth- 
ly on the lining, and are fastened invisibly, 
Both very high and quite low collars are 
worn; and the flaring collar is a marked 
feature, extending sometimes low on the bust, 
with a plastron inside, and also an inner 
collar. Epaulettes are on many waists, and 
there ‘are corselets and belts of various 
widths, It is not unusual for the bodice to be 
quite round, and there are others with dull 
points, while still others are round in the back, 
with a princess front, having a single seam— 
that down the middle and fastened invisibly on 
the left side. 

Sleeves continue to be cut high and moderately 
full about the arm-holes, but close on the lower 
arm, and are long enough to cover the wrists. 
A puff around the arm-hole sometimes gives the 






fullness to close sleeves, while others are mutton- 
leg shape, with the fullness forming part of the 
sleeves, and still others have a long puff from 
shoulder to elbow, and are close below. Epau- 
lettes of trimming, bows of velvet applied fiat, 
points of passementerie, embroidery, braiding, 
or a flounce of lace are garnitures for sleeves; 
but there are few cuffs, bands being placed 
straight around the arm instead, and the seams 
buttoned or laced. A deep frill of lace falls 
over the hand, or else a puff or frill of crape is 
shirred inside the sleeves to extend beyond it, 

Tasteful wool gowns are of otter brown, dark 
blue, or black camel’s hair, made with a coat 
bodice that falls well over the hips evenly all 
around, and is cut in square tabs, A deep shawl 
collar forms revers that taper to the waist line, 
or else the front opens on a vest of tan, cham- 
pignon, gray or other light cloth. Black braid- 
ing is the trimming for these bodices, done in a 
slight border along the square tabs, the collar 
and vest, with a heavier border at the top and 
wrists of the tapering sleeves. The skirt is in 
habit shape, or is more ample, with plaits down 
the sides and back. When braiding is not used 
for trimming such gowns, a piping fold of black 
velvet edges the tabs, collar and sleeves; a wide 
velvet border trims the skirt, or else there are 
two rows of velvet ribbon (the lower edge three 
inches wide, the upper row half this width) set 
around the skirt quite near the edge, 

Plaids of quiet colors and in dark clan tartans, 
not only in wool, but in silks also, are made up 
in the simple manner noticed above, without 
trimmings. A touch of yellow is given to many 
wool gowns, as a full pointed vest of orange 
bengaline in a Paris blue cloth gown, or to 
brighten a black cloth gown, French taste 
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combines yellow and gray this season, the 
yellow forming a cloth underdress, with corselet, 
shoulder straps and slight drapery of gray cloth ; 
embroidery of silk done on the yellow cloth is 
the trimming. 

Large sleeves of net are worn in silk or velvet 
coats, with a tablier of the same for the skirt. 
Effective designs for this purpose come in the 
new corded nets, with vermicelli or other braiding 
pattern done in silk cord on meshes of two sizes. 
Hand crocheted nets in star and rose designs 
are very handsome for sleeves and for parts of 
bodices. Other heavy nets have interlinked 
rings, fleur-de-lis, and spots of velvet beaded 
along the edges. 

On evening gowns ribbons are worn em 
bretelles, or in bows upon the shoulders and at 
the neck; also, in bracelets on the sleeves, or, 
which is more novel still, twisted spiral fashion 
round the arm from the shoulder to the wrist. 

New capes, in the shape of a double or treble 
draped fichu, are fashionable. Sometimes the 
cape remains open over the dress bodice, some- 
times the draperies are gathered on to a plain 
V-shaped shoulder piece. A very unique model 
of this style is of deep red cloth, with a shoulder 
piece of red velvet, embroidered in Oriental- 
colored silks and gold. The draperies are of 
cloth, pinked out around the edge. 

Black silk dresses for general wear have bro- 
caded designs in small raised figures; these are 
prettily trimmed with jet. The skirt is made 
with a deep hem, stitched on the right side, and 
headed with three or five rows of jet galloon; 
the bodice has a narrow shoulder-piece of black 
velvet edged with jet galloon or fringe, and the 
sleeves are also trimmed to match. 

Fancy black woolen stuffs have silk diagonals, 
knotted threads, disks, shells, and snail figures 
thrown upon their surface, while others have 
rough Astrakhan stripes or bars on camel’s hair, 
shaded spots and velvet dots. But the preference 
remains for plain black Henrietta cloths for 
general use and for diagonal stuffs for tailor 
gowns. The Henrietta cloths are made with 
straight skirts, or else slightly draped on each 
side to show a bordered skirt beneath. The 
bodice made round, or else slightly pointed in 
front and back, has sleeves entirely covered with 
embroidery done in black silks or mixed with 
steel. Braided sleeves, with collar and belt to 
match, complete other black bodices; the braid- 
ing design may be in a very intricate close pat- 
ern, or in diagonal rows, or merely in a deep 


point at the top, with a band at the wrist. These 
braided sleeves are made either of silk or of the 
Henrietta cloth, and can be inexpensively done 
at home, furnishing pretty and useful work for 
leisure moments. They should be of moderate 
size, the fullness confined to the top, high on the 
shoulders, close below the elbows, and very long, 
Stéel-studded sleeves will also be used on black 
gowns, with a studded collar and belt. Steel 
galloons and passementerie are fashionable trim- 
mings for black dresses, as gray and black is used 
together, and considered suitable for young as 
well as middle-aged women. Black passemen- 
terie sleeves are worn over black, or else over 
colored silk, turquoise gray, or flame-color to 
brighten up black cashmere or silk gowns. 

It would appear from an inspection of the new 
trimmings that the designer’s art has reached its 
limit. The garnitures principally are intended 
for plain fabrics, and in many instances are 
elaborate and costly, and are sold only in yard 
lengths. The jeweled effects predominate. That 
very pretty trimming used for skirts during the 
past season of insertion and lace has been modi- 
fied for the cooler weather, and consists of rows 
of passementerie appliqué or Florentine cut-out 
work. Even upon the heavier-faced cloths these 
insertions are effective, particularly when the 
band consists of an appliqué of embroidery and 
velvet. 

As regards the new millinery, the sailor hat is 
like Banquo’s ghost; it will not “down,” but 
comes to the front again serenely in serge and 
felt in all the costume shades. After all, it is 
the most convenient shape for a general « knock- 
about” hat, and is comfortable at all times, ex- 
cept when traveling. 

The whole feathered race of the world would 
not supply the demand for the birds which are 
required for the coming hats. Fortunately for 
fashion’s demands, the wily manufacturer has 
learned, not from his Creator, however, how to 
‘make up birds for the trade.” We have swal- 
lows in yellow and green, and blackbirds in 
white, humming-birds in peacocks’ plumes, and 
sparrows with the red breast of the robin. There 
are flocks of from eight to twelve birds upon one 
hat. The new feather toques are stylish and 
pretty. They have flat feather bands of ostrich 
flukes for the edges, with three “Prince of 
Wales” tips at the front or back, and open 
crowns to be filled in with velvet, or perhaps the 


crowns are already prepared with the breast of | 


the peacock or pheasant. 
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An Astrakhan panel at the back reaches the 





Owls’ heads, and outspread wings of owls, are 
on the front and sides of felt and velvet hats. 
Spanish pompons of feathers are used in black 
and yellow at the back of Spanish turbans of 
black velvet that have folds of yellow velvet 
above their box-edged brim. 

Turquoises are set in feathers and in spreading 
aigrettes of jet, and are also embedded in furs, a 
turban with soft crown of yellow cloth having a 
brim of golden beaver in which are long oval 
turquoises set deep in the fleece, Bunches of 
small black ostrich tips and the three branching 
tips of the Prince of Wales crest are used, almost 
to the exclusion of long plumes. 

Black hats will be worn with almost any of the 
new gowns, as most of them have black trim- 
mings. Black with gold is the combination of 
the season, and black with orange or Spanish 
yellow velvet is most generally becoming. Low 
toques of easy folds of black velvet have for their 
only trimming two quills made of gold-lace 
pointing backward on the left side; when the 
weather becomes colder a binding of Astrakhan 
fur will be added. 

Half-long coats will be the reigning favorite in 
wraps for winter street wear, a sort ofcross between 
the newmarket and long paletot of old, being 
almost long enough for the latter and having the 
hip pieces cut off and put on again like the 
former. The back is sometimes like a gentle- 
man’s frock coat, and again like the ordinary 
jacket. The fronts of these coats are treated in 
manifold ways, some buttoning straight down the 
tront, others fastening on one side, and others 
again, probably the most stylish, having waist- 
coats of some fancy material and short double 
capes over the shoulders. 

The “ Beau Brummel” coat is another shape 
which is handsome in faced cloth and becoming 
to slender figures. It is short and square across 
the front, and slopes to a swallow-tail at the back, 
The front opens over a fancy waistcoat, and is 
finished with a collar, like a gentleman’s full- 
dress vest. The sleeves, full at the top, button 
close at the wrist. 

Astrakhan promises to be the chief fur of the 
winter, especially black Astrakhan. Imitation 
is being made up like an ordinary cloth, com- 
bined with another material for both jackets and 
dresses. A pretty model for a jacket is com- 
posed of real black Astrakhan and black cloth. 
The jacket is of the cloth, open in front over an 
Astrakhan waistcoat which closes on the left. 
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waist in a point. The collar is of Astrak 
and the long sleeves are entirely compose 
the same. Similar models are prepared 
Astrakhan and seal, the cloth being replaced 
seal-skin. 

For simple cloaks, which are intended o 
for the street, velvet and furs are the best tri 
mings, and can be used in various ways. V: 
dyke points of velvet can be most effective 
arranged on a brightly tinted cloth whi 
requires its voyant coloring toned down, or 
can be laid on in broad cross-cut bands, « 
narrow rows, and merely as a yoke, whilst fu 
always looks well, and if more expensive at firs 
amply repays one in the long run for any extr: 
expenditure, as it lasts for years and can be usec 
for many purposes. Take, for instance, a dark 
brown cloth or velvet, and trim it with bear fur 
of a medium width, and you have a truly hand- 
some wrap which can be carried out in, say navy 
blue or bronze green, with beaver, or any chosen 
shade of gray with silver fox. We saw lately a 
handsome wrap of ca/fe-au-lait-faced cloth, a hue 
which is neither fawn nor cream-color, but just 
a mixture of both, with a trimming of racoon, a 
fur which is quite inexpensive. Those in mourn- 
ing, however, who are prohibited colors, cannot 
do better than have similar cloaks in black, with 
black fox or bear furs. 

Plain woolens are much used for children’s 
frocks, and many pretty ones are made of plain 
fine cloth, beige, cashmere, etc., adorned with 
a little silk embroidery in a light running pattern, 
worked in the same or a contrasting tint, A 
pretty model is made of fine Sévres blue cloth, 
the plaited skirt has a little band of embroidery 
above the deep hem. The bodice is made in 
the shape of an open jacket with rather deep 
basques ; a wide turned-down collar ending in 
revers is embroidered near the edge. The 
blouse front is joined to the jacket at the 
shoulder and under-arm seams; and is open on 
the chest over a buttoned vest to match; the 
collar, the opening of the blouse, and the sleeves, 
are all embroidered with blue silk. This little 
dress is equally pretty in the same or other 
shades embroidered with black, and fine, narrow 
black passementerie trimming might be used in 
the same way. 

For children, striped materials are generally 
cut on the cross, that is, if the stripes are wide. 
Plaid materials also are cut on the cross, by pref. 
erence, In a pretty frock made of plaid, the 
skirt falls in natural plaits, trimmed with two 
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bands of plain cloth matching the ground, em- 
broidered with a flowing pattern in gold braid. 
The corsage, also cut on the cross, has a belt of 
velvet ribbon secured by rosettes, and several 
straps of ribbon crossing the front from the seams 
under the arms to the waist in the centre of the 
front. A pointed yoke of the plain material is 
completely gauged and plaited. Itisedged with 
a flounce of white lace. The collar is covered 
with lace. The long sleeves are trimmed with 
two embroidered bands like the skirt. 

A useful pardessus for a young girl is of bark 
color vigogne. The front is full, held at the 
waist by a vigogne belt which starts beneath the 
arms. The back forms two large triple box 
plaits below the waist. A double pélerine com- 
mences in the side-piece seams at the back, and 
covers the fronts, stitched at the edge. The 
revers collar is of bark vigogne. The sleeves 
are wide, with very open wrist, finished with a 
large revers cuff. 

The felt hats for the autumn and winter have 
wide brims and very low crowns. They are 
very handsome, for they are covered with lovely 
ostrich plumes of the same color. The brim in 
front is generally much wider than at the sides 
and back. Some models have the brims much 
bent and twisted to suit the style of face and hair, 
but these are by no means the prettiest. They 
are in all colors, to match the cloth or vigogne 
pardessus. A gray felt hat has the wide soft 
brim becomingly bent to suit the face. It is un- 
lined, but is bound with gray ribbon. The 
crown is very flat. It is raised by a soft mass of 
gray feather tips, amidst which is arranged a 
rosette puffing of gray crépe de Chine and two 
large bows of gray faille ribbon. 

In an exquisite trousseau lately completed I 
noted some very beautiful garments, and trimmed 
with exceptionally fine lace and embroidery. 
Chemises, drawers, corset covers, and night 
dresses were all ornamented em suite with the 
same colored ribbons, and on every garment the 
initials of the bride was worked in the finest 
embroidery, generally on the left side of the 
various garments. 

The chemises were of cambric, some trimmed 
with Valenciennes and some with torchon lace, 
in many various styles, all hand-made; while 
some were ornamented with embroidery; for 
evening, some of the tops were intermixed with 
book muslin, which falls in soft folds on either 
side of the bust. 

There is a new pattern for drawers, caught up 
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in plaits on the outer side cf the knee, allowing 
o!a freer movement of the leg. Narrow lace 
insertion, interthreaded with ribbon, is intro- 
duced on all these garments, 

Colored flannel petticoats have gone quite out 
of fashion, and dainty white ones edged with 
embroidery in silk have again come to the fore, 
The bands are all made of single long cloth. 
Muslin skirts are very pretty with their embroid- 
ered ruffles, while silk ones have the flounces 
edged with lace, and striped perpendicularly 
with insertion. 

The old adage says “ keep a thing seven years 
and it will come in fashion touseagain.” Nearly 
double that time has elapsed since chatelaine 
bags were in vogue; but those who have still by 
them the ancient fittings or clasps may congratu: 
late themselves, for there seems every sign that 
they will be worn again, and be very useful, for, 
with the narrow skirts of to-day it is difficult to 
know where to place a pocket. I have lately 
seen a great many of these chatelaine bags in 
some of the leading shops, and there seems quite 
a furore for them. They are principally in gray 
velvet or soft leather, and the clasp and chain 
are in oxydized silver. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. House costume, made of Bengaline; 
the skirt is plaited with a slight drapery across 
the front, coming up from the left side, edged 
with five rows of narrow velvet. Round bodice, 
with yoke of embroidery ; the front of bodice is 
laid in deep plaits upon the yoke. High puff 
sleeves, tight at the wrist, trimmed with rows of 
velvet and buttons. Sash of the lighter shade. 

Fic. 2. Street costume of two shades of brown 
cloth. The skirt is plaited back and front, with 
ruffles up the left side of a lighter shade pinked 
on the edge. Wrap made of the lighter shade, 
embroidered with high ruffle around the neck, 
faced with cardinal,-bows of cardinal ribbon on 
ends. Bonnet made of the two shades of wrap. 

Fic. 3. Toilette of striped gray woolen, cut on 
the cross. It is very simple, a straight Princess 
dress with slight train, sewn on to a yoke of 
white embroidered cloth, and held at the waist 
by a plain cloth belt. Gray velvet sleeves. 
Feather boa round the neck. Gray felt hat, 
trimmed with black wings. 

Fic. 4. Frock for little girl, made of plaid 
woolen cut bias. The skirt is plain, laid in 
plaits, with round bodice showing a vest of China 
silk in front. Belt fastened with rosette at the side. 
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Fic. 5. Fancy apron for little girl, made low 
neck, with shoulder straps; the waist is made of 
lengthwise rows of insertion, with an edging 
finishing the neck. Rows of ribbon fasten upon 
the shoulders. c 


Fic. 6. Wrapper for child, made of striped 
flannel, loose, with collar, cuff and belt of the 
material, 


Fic. 7. House gown for lady, made of figured 
woolen, with straight skirt, trimmed with a band 
of contrasting color; it is fastened over to the 
left side with small buttons. Full round bodice 
buttoned over like the skirt, open to show a 
white shirt and collar. The bodice has a triple 
collar of the material upon it. High sleeves, 
with deep-buttoned cuffs of the material the 
gown is trimmed With. 


Fic. 8. Frock for little girl, with full-yoke 
bodice and skirt. The band forming yoke, belt, 
and bands upon sleeves are feather stitched. 


Fic. 9. Gown for girl of ten years, made of 
figured cashmere, straight skirt, round bodice 
finished with shirring at the waist and buttoned 
over to the left side. A round neck is outlined 
upon bodice with a narrow silk ruffle. Full 
sleeves, finished with shirring at the hand like 
bodice. 

Fic. 10. Street jacket of gray, fine, thin cloth, 
embroidered all over with fine gray cord of the 
same shade. Hat of black velvet with lace 
brim, trimmed with lace and pink roses. 


Fic. 11. Walking costume for lady, made of 
plaid cloth ; the skirt is plain in front and plaited 
in the back. Pointed jacket bodice with revers 
at the throat, showing a standing collar and 
habit shirt of white linen. Hat of felt trimmed 
with feather and ribbon bow, 


Fic. 12. Costume for young lady, made of 
plaid camel’s hair cut on the bias, The front is 
slightly draped; the back plaited; trimmed at 
the sides with a broad band of velvet. The 
bodice is full, slightly pointed in front and 
finished with a pointed velvet belt, velvet collar, 
and velvet band trimming the sleeves, Shoulder 
cape slightly gathered around the neck, finished 
with a high velvet collar and ribbon bow in 
front. Velvet hat trimmed with feathers and 
ribbon loops. 


Pic. 13. Bonnet of black velvet and lace, 
trimmed with a bow of gold ribbon, lace, and 
flowers. 
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Fic. 14, Bonnet of gray velvet, trimmed with 
silver lace and buttercup yellow flowers. 


Fic. 15. Bonnet of ruby-colored beads made 
over a frame covered with light-gray gauze, and 
trimmed with shaded flowers and small feather. 


Fic. 16. Tortoise shell bonnet-pin in the shape 
of a dagger. 
Fic, 17. Bonnet pin of filigree gold. 


Fic. 18. Buckle of different shades of gold. 


Fic. 19. Buckle of silver set with Rhine- 
stones. 


ae 


Fis. 20. Wrap for lady, made of brown plush 
trimmed around the sleeves and up the fronts 
and neck with seal-skin; the ends are fastened 
and tied with ribbon bows, 


Fic. 21, Jacket of black cloth braided, revers 
of heavy corded silk, and silk vest braided to 
correspond with jacket. The pattern upon the 
jacket extends down the back across the shoulder, 
the same as in the front. 


Fic, 22. Walking jacket made of Havana 
brown cloth with lace passementerie, trimming 
it all around, up the fronts, around the armholes, 
upon the sleeves, cuffs, and collars, The jacket 
is cut rather deeper in the back than front. 


Fic, 23. Bracelet made of links of silver with 
a small watch set im the clasp. 

Fic. 24. Spanish toilette, consisting of Figaro 
vest, with epaulettes in black velvet wrought 
with gold, and edged with gimp balls. Shirt in 
white piqué, relieved with a neck scarf and sash 
in Torero red twill silk. Toque in black velvet, 
edged with orange or red silk, tied at the back 
kerchief style; on the top, three pompons in 
either chenille or clipped feathers, recalling the 
three gay national colors. 


Fic. 25. Long visiting cloak of clover-colored 
vicuna cloth. The skirt is plain, very elegantly 
braided in front, with cape cut up in turrets over 
a plain round cape underneath; each turret is 
handsomely braided. Flaring collar braided, 
open sleeves also braided. Hat of the same 
shade as cloak, trimmed with flowers and ribbon 
loops. 

Fic. 26. House dress of gobelin blue cloth, It 
is a full polonaise, held at the waist by a corselet 
of embroidered white cloth; it passes beneath 
the right front, which is richly draped to form a 
sort of loose blouse, Full sleeve with em- 
broidered cuff. Blue cloth collar. 
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Paris, October, 1890. 


T a private collection of fans lately 

exhibited, it was truly wonderful to 
note the many exquisite gems ar- 
ranged for exhibition. 
Many fair dames and 
maidens, in the ages past, have vied with each 
other in collecting handsome fans which have 
descended as heir-looms from generation to 
generation. 

Watteau, Lebrum, Gerome, Bonheur, Borcher, 
Laufe, Rosalba, Carriera, and Garnarvi, are 
some of the famous artists who have helped to 
paint beautiful fans for the grande dames of their 
times. Shakespeare in several of his plays alludes 
to the fans of the period. These were usually 
suspended from-the girdle by a golden chain, a 
fashion which has been revived in our own day, 
The first Greek fans were made of acacia, plain- 
tain and lotus leaves. In the time of Euripides 
peacock feather fans were used. These fans 
were much used by the Romans also. The great 
circular fans, which are used on state occasions 
still in Rome, are called fladells. 

A Chinese fan was found among the effects of 
the Queen of Aah-Hotip, who lived a thousand 
years or more before the Christian era, and has 
sticks and crown still covered with gold and 
around the tops are holes still visible where the 
ostrich feathers were affixed. In the museum of 
the Louvre there is a Chinese fan made of bam- 
boo leaf and ornamented with bulrushes. It is 
not less than fourteen centuries old. 

Queen Bess of * peppery temper,” was called 
the patron of fans, of which she had a large col- 
lection. It was the only gift, so she declared, 
that a sovereign could accept from a subject. In 
the hand of a Spanish woman the fan—e/ abanico 
—plays an important and most attractive part, 
During the delightful summer nights, when the 
moon sheds her light around, the Prado presents 
a romantic picture. There is much magic in 
that little zephyr, folded and unfolded with a 
careless ease, which none but Spanish women 
can display, moved quickly in recognition of a 
passing friend, or elevated and opened over her 
head, as if to frame it. There can be no doubt 
but that it helps on affairs of the heart. Camp- 
ing under the blue vault of heaven, many a love 
tale is then told and listened to with favor. 

Regarding the flirtative qualities of the fan, a 
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writer of society verse has written the following 
lines : ° 
Painted and perfumed, feathered and pink, 
Here is your ladyship’s fan 


You gave to me to hold, I think, 
While you danced with another man, 


Downy and soft, like your fluffy hair, 
Pink like your delicate face ; 

The perfume you carry everywhere 
Wafted from feather and lace. 


Painted and perfumed, dainty and pink, 
A toy to be handled with care ; 

It is like to your ladyship’s self, I think— 
A trifle light as air. 


For you are a wonderful triumph of art, 
Like a Dresden statuette, @ 

But you cannot make trouble for my poor heart, 
You innocent-faced coquette ! 


For I understand those enticing ways 
You practice on every man, 

You are only a bit of paint and lace 
Like that delicate toy—your fan. 

« The Swedish Nightingale,” Christine Nilsson, 
is an enthusiast in the matter of fans. She has 
a collection of rare and beautiful specimens, 
Among the number is one which was presented 
to her by the ex-Empress Eugenie. It formerly 
belonged to Mme. Dubary—possibly it is the 
famous one valued at so many thousand francs, 
Another of the fair singer’s fans is one which 
was given to her by the Crown Prince of Russia, 
and is an exact copy of the one that belonged to 
the Queen of Oude. 

Of fans with historical associations, one be- 
longing to one of your fair countrywomen, Miss 
Furniss, was painted in Spain, in commemoration 
of the signing of the treaty of Utrecht, with the 
inscription upon it: “ For et amor ae lay Pay. 


A POETIC FAN, 
Mme. Pompadour has a wonderful fan. 


Loves in a riot of light, 

Poses and vaporous dew, 
is the poetry of the subject, The prose of the 
matter is that it has a lace mount which cost 
$30,000. It took nine years to make the sections, 
each of the five containing a medallion. The 
miniatures were almost invisible to the naked eye, 
but revealed a wonderful delicacy of execution 
under the microscope. 

The latest Parisian craze is the stare! A 

crazier-looking picture it would be hard to find; 
but the stare is, nevertheless, the fashion. In 
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order to “do it” you must assume a look of 
utter abstraction, and appear to be gazing at 
something all unseen by your friends and well- 
wishers; but which, in its contemplation, causes 
you to open your eyes very wide, and to persevere 
in doing this strange and uncalled-for thing. 
What you see apparently appalls you. And yet, 
the prettiest women are staring persistently in 
this insane way. What will not fashion’s vo- 
taries do? 

Fashions are growing more eccentric daily; 
the more extreme they are, the more popular 
they become. Lace is regaining much of its 
past favor, although always popular, it has not 
been so universally used for the last few years ; 
but now all kinds are in great demand. Black 
lace flounces have been in oblivion for some 
time ; but the happy possessors can bring them 
forth, as they are growing in favor for trimming 
silks and velvets, and Worth has the daring to 
festoon them on the light cloth gowns now worn 
in the evening, while some of the famous Paris 
milliners are trimming felt hats with black lace. 
There are jetted net flounces that must be 
scantily gathered to show their beauty, and others 
lightly wrought with gold, steel or silver, or 
with tinsels of many colors. Raised figures of 
gold or of steel are most effective on black laces, 
others are jeweled in Russian fashion, and some 
of the prettiest are studded with turquoises amid 
gold, or pink coral with silver. The three inch 
trimming laces with turquoises or corals have also 
pretty insertions of similar designs. 

The trimmings this season are triumphs in the 
art of embroidery ; they are wonderful, and very 
difficult to describe. On satin, velvet, or cloth 
grounds flowers or motifs are worked in relief, 
varied with fine chenile and mixed with cabo- 
chons. The cabochons are colored imitation of 
precious stones uncut (like carbuncles), and they 
are mounted in a steel setting, instead of being 
sewn on by means of holes inside, as formerly. 
This steel setting is a novelty, and increases 
their durability and value, The flowers are sur- 
rounded with a pattern formed with a dull gold 
braid called canetille, laid on flat, and sometimes 
gold bullion is mixed with the flowers. The 
Style of work is generally called chenille and 
cabochon embroidery, and will be the favorite 
fashion for rich dresses, There is also another 
trimming used for silk and cloth dresses, and 
that 1s gold galloon embroidered with colored 
silks and chenille in raised work. These em- 
broideries are made on panels, tabliers, or bands; 
Voi, CXXI—No. 30. 
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the sleeves are sometimes entirely covered with 
it, and it is applied to trimmings for bodices 
en ceur, collars, cuffs, etc. The galloons are put 
at spaced distances round the skirts, and ina 
‘hundred fanciful ways on the bodicesand sleeves. 

Evening gowns are most of them devoid of 
drapery. A charming one, made by a cele- 
brated modiste, was a rich black brocaded skirt, 
falling over atriple pinked-out flounce of white 
and black; it opened up the front to show a nar- 
row panel of closely-gathered white crépe de 
Chine; the low bodice of the same crossed in 
front, forming a double point at the waist. These 
points were covered with handsome cut jet 
guipure, carried in a narrow band all around to 
the back, having jet balls falling therefrom. At 
the neck there were two revers turning down- 
ward made of jet, black jetted bows giving 
height to the short sleeves. Crépe de Chine and 
other soft falling stuffs are used with great effect, 
both the plain brocaded and fancy kinds. A. 
white Bengaline draped with the crépe, having a. 
two-inch wide basket stripe, was most effective,.. 
and a cashmere of a heliotrope tone, having 
spots of gray velvet appliquéd on to the drapery,. 
bordered with gray velvet. Among some of the 
unmade gowns, I must tell you of a plain brown 
cloth, with appliqué embroidery in two or three 
shades of lighter brown velvet, the design Indian 
corn; and a réséda cloth with an appliqué of 
black Astrakhan leaves, Embroidered ma- 
terials are now in great vogue, 

A fraise, or ruff, of tulle worn high around 
the neck is the caprice of the moment with 
Parisiennes, who wear it with low-necked even- 
ing dresses, as well as with high corsages of day 
dresses. It is a thickly plaited ruche of tulle— 
black, white, or colored, with dots of chenille 
upon it—made merely long enough to encircle 
the neck, and is tied behind by a ribbon bow, 
with long ends reaching almost to the foot of the 
dress, 

In make, skirts continue to be quite plain, 
though French ladies are crying loudly for the 
return of some kind of tournure. (A French 
woman without a tournure is not a happy woman. ) 


Large Empire ruches of black lace, or fringed 
out silk, are seen on plain black silk skirts; as 
many as three of these ruchings are placed one 
over the other. These ruches take off much of 
the straight look of plain skirts, and, to a certain 
extent, this satisfies the ladies—at least, some of 
them. Old or soiled light silk skirts may be 
dyed black to serve for these ruchings, for, when 
fringed out, the quality of the silk is little seen, 
if seen at all. MARIGOLD. 
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Dainty Cakes 


Cambridge Pudding. 

AKE half a pound of bread crumbs, 
two ounces of flour, six ounces of 
powdered white sugar, a little grated 






nutmeg, four ounces of 
butter, five eggs, three 
ounces of currants, two ounces mixed orange and 
lemon peel, one wineglassful of brandy. Beat 
the sugar and butter to a cream, add the eggs 
one at a time, then the flour, bread crumbs, cur- 
rants, nutmeg, and peel; stir lightly together, 
pour into a buttered mould and steam one and 
a half hours. Mix in a small stew-pan the 
brandy, two ounces of white sugar, and one 
tablespoonful of water ;.turn the pudding on to 
.a dish, pour the sauce over, and serve. 


Clarence Cream, 

“Take three-quarters of a pint of cream, two 
“ounces of powdered white sugar, the juice of one 
lemon, a pinch of cinnamon, one wineglassful of 
sherry wine, half an ounce of gelatine dissolved 
in a teacu pful of water ; beat the cream to a stiff 
froth, add the sugar, lemon juice, cinnamon, 
wine and gelatine; mix the ingredients lightly 
together, pour into a mould and stand aside to 
set. The gelatine should be soaked in the water 
for two hours, then stirred over the fire until 

quite melted before adding to the cream. 


Blackcap Pudding. 

Take one-quarter of a pound of flour, two eggs, 
half a pint of milk, one dessertspoonful of sugar, 
one ounce of currants. Put the sugar and flour 
in a basin, break the eggs in a teacup, beat well 
with a fork, and pour into the flour ; mix together, 
then gradually add the milk, beating the batter 
the whole time. Stir in the currants, pour into 
a buttered mould, and steam for one hour. 


Pumpkin Pie. 

Wash, cut into halves, and slice a yellow 
“« Yankee pumpkin ;” scrape out the seeds and 
the stringy portions lying next to them, and lay 
the slices in a steamer over a pot of boiling 
water. When they can be easily pierced by a 
fork take off, and, after emptying the pot of the 
water, turn the pumpkin into it and set back on 
a@ moderate fire; leave it uncovered, and stir 
frequently to prevent scorching, until it seems 
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quite dry, which should be in about fifteen min. 
utes; while hot, press it through a coarse sieve 
with a potato masher. Now to one pint ef 
pumpkin take eight eggs, the yolks and whites 
beaten separately; into the yolks stir one tea- 
cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and a grate or two of nutmeg. Stir this toa 
cream, mix with the pumpkin, and add one pint 
of milk ; beat the whites of the eggs, and stir all 
well together. Do not have the crust too short, 
else there will be trouble in getting the pie from 
the pan. Roll quite thin, bake well in the bot- 
tom, and remove from the oven when the pie is 
firm in the centre. This will result in a pump- 
kin pie “ fit to set before the king.” 
Meringue Custard Tartlets, 

The deep individual pie-tins, fluted tartlet 
pans, are suitable for custard tarts, but they 
should be about six inches in diameter, and from 
two to three inches deep; butter the pan, and 
line it with ordinary puff paste, then fill it with a 
custard made as follows: Stir gradually into the 
beaten yolks of six eggs two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, a saltspoonful of salt, and half a pint of 
cream. Stir until free of lumps, and add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; put the saucepan on the 
fire, and stir until the custard coats the spoon, 
Do not let it boil, or it will curdle. Pourit ina 
bowl, add a few drops of vanilla flavoring, and 
stir until the custard becomes cold; fill the lined 
mould with this, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Inthe meantime beat the whites thoroughly; while 
beating, sprinkle in lightly half a pound of sugar 
and a dash of salt. When the paste is quite firm, 
spread a thin layer of it cver a tart, and decorate 
the top with the remainder by squeezing it 
througha paper funnel. Strewa little powdered 
sugar over the top, return to the oven, and when a 
delicate yellow tmge, remove from the oven and 
serve hot. 

Mince-meat Without Brandy. 

Take six pounds of beef from the shoulder, 
and boil fast for a few moments, so as to seal up 
the pores ‘of the meat; then more slowly until 
quite tender, salting as if for table use; allcw it 
to simmer down as dry as possible without scorch- 
ing, thereby saving all the juice of the meat. If 
this is not successfully done, use the liquor which 
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is left in the mince-meat; it must be perfectly 
cold before chopping. To every pint of meat, 
take three cups of chopped apples. If the pies 
are preferred cold, use, instead of suet, two pints 
of melted butter; otherwise, one-half the quantity 
of butter, and one pound of finely chopped suet 
will do; the juice of three oranges, three pints 
of sugar, three pounds of raisins stoned, two 
pounds of well-washed currants, two gallons of 
sweet cider, two heaping teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, one level spoonful each of cloves and all- 
spice, two small nutmegs, and one-half pound of 
citron cut into small pieces. It should be mixed 
one day at least before using, and will keep two 
weeks in cold weather, or it may be heated 
thoroughly and canned. If more spices are liked 
they can be added; better not enough than too 
much. 
Plum Pudding. 

A very good plain plum pudding is made as 
follows: Grate the inner part of a loaf of mod- 
erately stale home-made bread; add to six ounces 
of it one pound of flour, one pound of beef suet 
floured and chopped fine, one teaspoonful of salt, 
half a pound of sugar, half a pound of raisins 
stoned and chopped, half a pound of washed 
currants, two ounces each of candied citron, 
lemon peel and orange peel cut fine, half a pound 
of chopped apple, half an ounce of mixed ground 
spice, and one teaspoonful of fresh lemon-juice. 
Beat together five eggs and a pint of milk. Stir 
it into the mixture, add half a pint of brandy, 
and pour the mixture into a_porcelain-lined 
kettle. Simmer gently and stir it well for fifteen 
ninutes; put the mixture in bowls previousl 
scalded, and when cool cover them with well- 
washed muslin and put them away. When 
wanted boil or steam. four hours, turn out of the 
bowl, and put on top of it a few squares of cut 
sugar, pour on a little brandy, and set it afire. 
Serve with a thin custard sauce flavored with 
vanilla or brandy. But very little of this pud- 
ding should be given to young people, as it is 
very rich. The pudding will keep a year. 


Banbury Cake. 

Take one pound of sugar, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, two pounds of currants, half an 
ounce of powdered allspice, half an ounce of 
powdered cinnamon, four ounces of candied 
orange peel, four ounces candied lemon peel, 
eight ounces of butter, and puff paste as required. 
Mix the butter and sugar to a cream, mix in the 
flour with the spices and fruits, stirring all lightly 
and smoothly together. Roll out a piece of 
puff paste into a sheet, and cut it into oval 
shapes about four inches long. Put a little of 
the cake dough upon it, and fold up like a puff. 
Dust the moulding board with flour, place them 
on it, flatten them with a rolling-pin, sift pow- 
dered sugar on them, and bake on sheets of iron, 
ina hot oven, This is a favorite Engtish cake 
or tart. It takes its name from a market town 
in Oxfordshire, well known by its tarts and 
cheese, as well as by the- nursery rhyme of 
“ Banbury Cross,’ all of which have made it 
famous among the people of Old England, It 
is, in truth, like much of the English pastry, a 
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combination of pie and cake, of which maay 
kinds are seen in their pastry cooks’ shops. 


Cocoanut Cake. 

Take two pounds of sugar, half a pound ef 
butter, four eggs beaten to a light cream, twe 
pints of cocoanut grated and dried, one pint of 
fresh milk, one ounce of baking powder, and 
two pounds of flour. Mix the butter and sugar, 
and beat in the eggs. Soak the cocoanut in the 
milk until quite soft; add the baking powder, and 
stir into the above, beating long and well. Work 
in the flour, and bake, in a quick oven, in a cake 
mould. Ice while warm with four whites of eggs 
beaten up stiff with eight ounces of powdered 
sugar and two teaspoonfuls extract of vanilla. 
Sift cocoanut on while cooling. A truly dainty 
and delicious cake. 


Connecticut Loaf Cake. 

Two pounds of raisins stoned ; two pounds of 
currants picked, washed and dried ; half a pound 
of citron sliced, three pounds of flour well 
sifted, two pounds of butter, two pounds of pow- 
dered sugar, one pint of milk, six eggs, halfa 
pint of fresh bakers’ yeast, four nutmegs grated, 
and quarter of an ounce of powdered mace. 
Prepare all the materials the day before, and 
dredge all the fruit with flour, tossing it over and 
over until completely coated. Next morning 
cut the butter into dice, and rub one-half of it 
into the flour, adding half the sugar also. Wet 
it with the milk, add half the eggs, beaten toa 
light cream, and the yeast; stir and mix thor- 
oughly, and set to rise. It should be light by 
evening. Now add the rest of the butter, sugar 
and eggs; mix well, and set again to rise until 
next morning; then add gradually the fruit and 
the spices; stir and mix well, and set it, for the 
third time, to rise for two or three hours. When 
light, butter a large, deep pan; pour in the 
batter, and set into the oven, which must be very 
hot at first, and allowed to cool so as to bake 
rather slowly, say three or four hours. It may 
be iced with lemon or vanilla icing. If closely 
covered it will keep three or four days. This is 
an excellent, rich and nourishing cake, well 
worth all the care, time and labor needful to 
have it in perfection. To those who taste it for 
the first time it is a new revelation in the art of 
the cake baker, though well known to old New 
England housewives. 


Dainty Cake. 

Take one pound and a quarter of sugar, four- 
teen ounces of butter, ten eggs strained and well 
beaten, one pint of milk, one gill of rose-water, 
one ounce shelled sweet almonds, one half ounce 
of shelled bitter almonds, two pounds of flour 
mixed with one and a half ounces of baking 
powder and sifted. Blanch the almonds, and 
pound, wjth a little rose-water, to a smooth 
paste. Mix the butter and sugar, stir in the eggs 
one-third at a time, next the milk, the rose-water, 
and the almond paste, and then the flour. 
Knead quickly to a smooth dough, put it, about 
an inch in thickness, inte shallow tins, and bake 
ina moderate oven. It makes a nice cake te 
serve with ices for dessert. 
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Figs. 1, 2. Wall Pocket. durable ;fcanvas‘,is placed over the linen to be 
This pretty addition to a room hasa foundation decorated, the pattern worked upon it, and the 
formed of a J@panese fan, bent into the required _ threads pulled out/afterwards, 


shape, after having been 
lined and covered with silk 
crape in two colors — one- 
half in rose, the other in 
light blue—and trimmed 
with ribbons of the same 
colors, and lace as indicated. 
The working design of the 
embroidered part is shown 
in Fig. 1. The embroidery 
is carried out on Rouman- 
ian crape, by working the 
fillings of the leaves and 
part of the vase in satin 
stitch, with alternately blue, 
rose, and yellow filoselle, a 
lattice design of fine gold 
thread being thrown over 
them, the whole design 
edged with olive silk che- 
nille. The center part of 
the vase is not grounded 
with filoselle, but covered 
with a network of fine gold 
thread, and edged with dark 
brown chenille. The stems 
are done in olive chenille, 
and part of them fringed 
with fish-bone stitches in 
silk of the same color. It 
is a useful receptacle for 
odds and ends that collect 
around a room, and serves 
the double purpose of being 
ornamental as wellas useful. 
Cc. T. 


Fig. 3. Border Cross- 
Stitch. 


This border can be adopt- 
ed to a number of purposes, 
and is extremely effective. 
For luncheon cloths, towels, 
tidies, bureau scarf, etc. If 
durability is required, noth- 
ing is better to use for 





Fig. 4. Shaving Case;' 

This is a pretty gift fora 
gentleman, 

The outside of the case 
is olive cloth, worked in 
Leviathan and cross-stitches 
with terra-cotta silk; in or- 
der to keep the stitches 
even, canvas ten stitches to 
the inch is placed over the 
cloth, the stitehes worked 
through it and the cloth with 
filoselle ; the canvas threads 
are drawn away when the 
work is finished; the cloth 
is cut nine inches square, it 
is pinked at the edge, is 
lined with olive satin, and 
edged inside with a band of 
terra-cotta cloth, which is 
pinked at each edge, and 
sewn on by a row of feather- 
stitch worked with olive 
silk ; four pieces of soft linen 
cut seven inches square are 
fringed at the edge, and are 
placed inside the cloth ; they 
are fastened under a strap 
of ribbon which is placed 
diagonally from point 
to point across the square; 
the cloth is folded as shown 
in the illustration, and is 
fastened by bows of ribbon. 
Different shades can be se- 
lected to suit individual 
fancy. H, N. 


Fig. 5. Hanging Pocket 
for Parasols and 
Umbrellas. 

This arrangement, with 
divisions, is intended to keep 
the en-tous-cas, parasols, etc., 
free from dust in the dress- 


working than embroidery cotton, either red or ing-room. The foundation is made either in 
blue. Washing silks are also effective and very coutil or stout cretonne, with three pockets, 
428 
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WORK TABLE. 
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slightly gathered at the 
lower part, and encircled 
with bright-colored 
braid. Each piece has 
te be sewn on without 
piercing through the lin- 
ing; the flat parts are 
embroidered with scrolls 
in cross or chain stitch; 
the two twisted loops at 
the top are attached to 
proper hooksto the wall. 
Ribbon bows. 


Fig.6. Embroidered 
Photograph 
Screen. 

This is made of card- 
board, the three irregu- 
lar panels being covered 
with old gold plush, with 
an aperture left in the 
center to display a 
photograph. The top 
is decorated with birds 


and flowers, either 
painted or embroidered. 


A different subject is 
chosen for each flap, 
‘ chiefly on account of the 
odd spaces to be adorned. 
If so much work is not 
desired, the screen can 
be covcred with some 
handsome plain or fig- 
ured material. 
H. A. S. 


Fig. 7. Stripe Cro- 
chet. 

This design may “be 
used with stripes of satin 
embroidery, or canvas 
worked with cross stitch, 
for tidies, etc. Com- 
mence in the center of a 
pattern with 9 chain, join 
round, * 3 chain, work 
under the 9 chain, 1 tre- 
ble, 4 double trebles, 1 
treble, 3 chain, 1 double 
under the 9 chain, re- 
peat from * 3 times more, 
break off the cotton, and 
fasten neatly at the back 


WORK TABLE. 
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WORK TABLE. 


of the work. Work as 
many of these patterns 
as are needed for the 
stripes, join them by 
drawing through the cen- 
ter of a scallop when 
working the corre- 
sponding stitch on next 
scallop, The stripe 
may be made any 
| width by working more 
) or less rows. 

. For the edge: 

Ist row—I double tre- 
ble into the side of a 
scallop, 8 chain, 1 treble 
into center of scallop, 8 
chain, 1 double treble 
into other side of scallop. 

2d row—1I treble into 
a stitch, 1 chain, pass 
over I stitch, and repeat. 

The other side is 
worked in the same way. 


ODA 








Fig.8. Writing Board 
for an Invalid. 


FIG, 3. 


It is frequently almost 
impossible for an invalid 
to arrange any conve- 
nient method for writing. 


The board herejillustrated is very practica- 
ble, and tillsall the requirements ofthe case. 
It is very simple in construction, and can 
be made by any person who isat all handy, 
and will furnish a pretty and acceptable 
gift. Take a plain wooden board 23% 
inches by 15 inches, cover with dark blue 
cloth, and conveniently provide with every- 
thing required for writing. In the center 
is the blotting pad, held down with tri- 
angular pieces of leather or cloth; the 
various pockets, intended to hold note 
paper, envelopes, stamps, etc., being fas- 
tened down with gilt buttons, A straight 
band of cloth, divided with small nails, 
holds the paper-knife, pen-holder, pencil, 
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as well as the penknife. Next to the inkstand : 
held in place by a strap of leather or elastic, is © 
a removable calendar, and on the opposite side*’ 


is a_penwiper and a block-note, 

















A. M. G, 


FENG 


Toilet Mats. 


(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 

Two sizes for mats are given, the set being 
composed of as many as are needed, They 
may be worked on Langdale linen, sateen, or 
jean, with flax thread of two sizes. The de. 
sign is filled in with cording-stitch, worked 
with medium size thread ; it is outlined with 
the coarsest thread laid on in couching-stitch, 
The border may be either worked in outline, 
in cording-stitch, or it may be worked in solid 
embroidery, as is shown in the lower right- 
hand corner, which is worked in long-stitches, 
crossed by lines of back-stitches, with a 
thread laid on in couching-stitch at each side 
of the back-stitches. The whole of the bor- 
der is outlined with two rows of the coarse 
thread laid on in couching-stitch. For the 
border of Venetian embroidery run out the 
pattern, then work over the running in but- 
tonhole-stitch ; cut away the superfluous ma- 
terial with a pair of sharp scissors, and work 
the buttonhole-bars as in lace. Ladies who 
do not care for so much work as there is in 
the border, may edge the mats with lace or 
cotton fringe; or the material upon which 
they are worked may be cut one and a half 


inches larger round, and be frayed out to forma 
fringe. A small portion of the Venetian border 
is shown completed. These mats have the ad- 
vantage of washing beautifully, of great import- 
ance in mats that are constantly used. 

MABEL WARE. 
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Our Arm=Chair 
NOVEMBER. 


HE dark, dreary days of this month 
are cheered by the Indian summer 
which gives us a glimpse of past pleas- 
ures ere the cold blasts of winter locks 
the running brooks, and causes the 
kings of the forest to rear their bare branches to 
its icy breath. Another joy is given to this 
month, that of celebrating our National Thanks- 
giving. Throughout the land all voices are 
raised in thankfulness for the blessings of the 
fields. Many countries have not been so blessed, 
but in our beloved land, peace, prosperity, and 
health have reigned; and for such mercies we 
should be devoutly thankful. While we gather 
around our bountiful boards, let us not forget 
that there are many to whom “ Thanksgiving” in 
this sense is merely a name, and each and all try 
to see if they cannot make at least one heart 
truly happy upon this day. We have tried to 
please our readers and send them a real Thanks- 
giving number, and we feel satisfied that they 
cannot fail to appreciate our efforts, The book 
is full of good things from beginning to end ; but 
do not fear that the supply of novelties on hand 
is yet exhausted; we promise you many more. 
Our prospectus for 1891 appears in this number ; 
it seems an* almost useless task for us to pre- 
pare one. What we promise we always fulfil, 
and our readers do not need to hear us reiterate 
these promises each season. Many new attrac- 
tions are being prepared for the coming year; 
two powerful serials will commence in the Janu- 
ary number, one by a favorite author who has 
contributed several sketches, and the other by a 
new author to “ GopEy,”’ but one who has made 
a brilliant name for herself in the world of books. 
Further mention of these will be made in the 
December number. Stories with original illus- 
trations by popular artists and authors will be 
another feature of the coming year, original 
sketches will also adorn the book in various de- 
partments; but we cannot pretend to enumerate 
all the different attractions to be offered. Enough 
to say that we propose keeping up the high 
standard that the book has already attained, and 
adding to it in every department, Let each one 
commence early to secure subscribers, and not 
only gain for themselves a handsome premium, 
but also aid us in continuing to publish the best 
$2.00 magazine in the country. 







The phenomenal success of Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing as an article of food is abundant proof 
of its intrinsic merit, and warrants any word of 
praise we can offer. No disappointment follows 
the use of this unrivaled preparation; and as it 
will keep in good condition for years, we are 
sure all good housekeepers will save themselves 
labor, time, money and patience by providing 
themselves with this economical luxury. 

A single trial will demonstrate its value. 

“ Beware of all imitations.” 





From a New Subscriber. 
Almon, Ga., June 23d, 1890. 
Ep1Tor GoDEy’s LApDy’s Book. 

Dear Sir :-—After examining a copy of your 
deservedly popular monthly, find that it will sus- 
tain its high reputation. The richness of its 
embellishment, the neatness and elegance of its 
execution, and more than aught else, the superior 
otder of its contents, reflect no little credit upon 
the taste and ability of its editor. Indeed, I 
must express myself as being highly pleased with 


the same. 
Very truly, Mrs, J. H. T. 


BOOK TABLE. 

“OQ Thou My Austria.” By Ossip Schubin. 
Translated by Mrs. Wister. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 
Mrs. Wister has brought before the American 

public some of the best German novels; she not 

only makes the selections for republication on 
this side of the water, but she also translates 
them, and both duties she has performed with 
rare skill, taste and intelligence. The present 
book abounds in interest; the title is unmeaning 
to English readers, but the tale is one that 
makes revelations of fresh scenes in a foreign 
land, in which a drama of love, jealousy, envy 
and despair is enacted by characters that are 
human and decent, though there is an element 
of interest derived from the different social casts 
that exist in Europe, and especially in Austria. 

The heroine is a true woman, while a deep inter- 

est attaches to Lato Iruneberg, whose unhappy 

career we will leave readers to discover for 
themselves, being satisfied that the search will 
more than repay them. 

‘‘'I'wo Masters.” By B. M. Croker. 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 
50 cents, 

The title, strange to say, refers to a young 
woman who has a very extraordinary life, a 
mysterious crime of which her father was con- 
victed staining it, and causing infinite distress to 
her and others. The story is ingenious and 
interesting. 





J. B. Lip- 
Price, 
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“Dmitri.” By F. W. Bain, M. A. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 
This is a story of the false Czar, who, pretending 

to be the son of Ivan the Terrible, by the aid of a 

monk, who carefully prepared the ground, and, 

with the assistance of Polish nobles, actually 
succeeded in placing himself at the head of the 

Russian nation, about the year 1600. Mr. Bain 

has constucted, on the basis of his extraordinary 

career, a story of great power. 

“ Part of the Property.” By Beatrice Whitby. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, N, Y. Price, 
50 cents. 

A thoroughly English story, well written, and 

with several strong characters, who figure in a 

domestic drama of much interest. 


«‘ Bismarck in Private Life.” By a fellow student, 
Translated by Henry Hayward. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 
The book is embellished with handsome por- 

traits, and gives many pleasing incidents of the 

private life of this great leader. 


“The Broughton House.” By Bliss Perry. 
Charles Scribnér’s Sons, 743-745 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Price, $1.25. 

In this book Mr. Perry has presented an artis- 
tic and extraordinarily vivid picture of a New 
England town in summer, with close, shrewd, 
sympathetic, and wonderfully observant studies 
of its typical personages—the quartette of per- 
sons at the hotel, « The Broughton House,” with 
whom the story is chiefly occupied, viewed 
against the background of the villagers and the 
natural environment. The orthodox minister is a 
new type; and the ex-hotel-keeper, the deacon who 
keeps the “general store,” the German barber, 
Floyd, the unconsciously selfish artist—these are 
among the people in whom the reader will get 
deeply interested. 

“Day and Night Stories.” By T. R. Sullivan. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743-45 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a collection of stories interesting and 
original, and abounds in clever sketches of char- 
acter and in good situations. We recommend 
all novel readers to this book, which possesses 
the great merit of being interesting from begin- 
ning to end. 

“The Taking of Louisburg, 1745.” By Louis 
Adams Drake. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an’ interesting account of one of the 
decisive events in American history. The book 
is entertainingly written, and is valuable for both 
old and young as a book of reference. It is em- 
bellished with some good illustrations, 

“ Stories of the Civil War.” By Albert F. Blais- 
dell. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

his is composed of a selection from the writ- 

ings of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, with an occa- 

sional war poem, prepared with the thought of 

interesting and instructing the young in the deeds 

It abounds in handsome illus. 
DIS Ryeye 


of their fathers. 
trations. * 
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“Fair Play.” By Mrs. D. E. N. Southworth. T, 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
25 cents. 
There is no use of recommending Mrs. South- 

worth’s works, as their fame is well known over 

the entire world. 

“ Vidocq, the French Detective,” with a portrait 
of Vidocq, and his autograph, and with illus- 
trative engravings, from original designs, by 
Cruikshank, and an introductory chapter and 
personal recollections by Dr. R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, 75 cents. 

‘* Vidocq, the French Detective,” is one of the 
most wonderful exposes ever printed, and should 
be read by all that crave powerful description. 
As an autobiography, it has many and singular 
characteristics, which stamp it at once as one of 
the most interesting and powerful narratives ever 
penned. 

«Society Rapids.” By the author of “Sifting 
Matrimony.” T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

In it, Washington in mid-summer is unrolled 
like a panorama, and the summer episodes at 
Saratoga and Bar Harbor are the most natural 
reproductions possible. The plot of the novel is 
excellent, the interest is constantly maintained, 
and the dialogue is invariably snappy, often bril- 
liant, and occasionally quite witty. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book” for October is bright 
with stories, poems and illustrations—Saturday 
Review and Republic, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“« Godey’s Lady’s Book” reaches its 724th num. 
ber in October, and it may be truly said that it 
was never so well worth its subscription price of 
$2 a year. The fashion plates are voluminous 
and the literary contents excellent.—Zvening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*‘ Godey’s ” for September is overflowing with 
attractive short stories and lively articles, par- 
ticularly acceptable literature on long summer 
afternoons. Nursery and kitchen are alike re- 
membered in the Household papers, and the 
Fashion Department resumes its monthly survey 
of practical matters relating to dress and social 
events, The music of this number is Mrs, 
Browing’s song, “ Unless,” set to music by Luigi 
Caracciola.—fublic Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book” for October, ahead 
of time, isa boss number. The young and old, 
grave and gay, may always be sure to find some- 
thing in the pages of this magazine in accord- 
ance with their tastes,— Crescent, Orrville, Ohio. 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book” for October is the 
first to appear upon our desk; the number is a 
true Hallowe’en one. It is not how much we 
read, but what we read, that makes us well in- 
formed. To select the right kind of reading 
matter is, indeed, difficult; but when a magazine 
has stood the test of so mang years as Godey’s, 
it is safe to class it among the magazines which 
should be found in every household.—7Zexas 
Siftings, New York, N. Y. 
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MY FIRST PARTNER. 











GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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Fig. 4. 


For Description, see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 5. 


Fo: Description, See Fashion Department, 











r Description, See Fashion Department, 
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Fig. 9—10, Fig. 11-12. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 15-17. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 34. 


For Description see Fashion Department, 
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Fig. 35. 





For Description’see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 39. Fig. 40. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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| WHISTLE AND WAIT FOR KATIE. 


Companion Song to Little Annie Rooney. 


Composed by Nolan. Arranged by JOHN 8S. BAKER. 





InTRO. TZempo di Valse. 
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Af - ter business -you will find me Ev - ’ry ik a as sure as fate; 
. You may think it awk - ward, standing In a bus - y_ street like this; 
3. How her fa-ther means to take it, When _ he hears the news, for-sooth, I 
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the cor-ner of the streethere, Wait - ing for my bon- nie Kate. 
I’m sure you would not mind it, Could: you meet so sweet a Miss. 
- der what he’ll say to Ka-tie, When he learns it is the truth. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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I WHISTLE AND WAIT FOR KATIE. 


pum cera cee 


Her pa--pa_ has quite hes: bidden Couns men to the house to go, In 
Of course I wait till all is still, See there’sno one pass- ing by, Be- 
I’ve at least this con - so - la - tion, That my heart is just and _ right, There- 
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con - se-quence of which I whistle, Just to let my _ true love know. 
fore I ven - ture on the whistle, Known a-lone to “Kate and _ I.” 
fore I shall fond - ly whistle For my Ka-tie ev - ’ry_ night. 
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am waiting here to greet, Blue-eyed Kate with kisses sweet; Ev -’ry 
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night at the end of the street, I whistle and wait for Ka - tie. 
——— 




















GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 








Oh, I wish he’d break one!!!” 


LUNDBORG’S FAMOUS PERFUMERY, 


In FANCY PACKAGES and REGULAR STYLES, 


is both suitabJe and acceptable for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 





TRY LUNDBORG’S HelioViolet sacHeET POWDER. 


In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S uADY’S BOOK. 
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